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Obituary 



Professor D,P. Sincmai. (1925-1986) 


DvMDOAR Prasad SiNOHAi- hailed from Khmr near 
AUearh ta Uttar Pradesh, ladia. He graduated from 
Paniab Uiiversity in 1946 and obtained his M,A in 
P«>litical Silence from East Patijab University '949. 
He mirriei Devahuli in 1950. They both obtained their 
Pfi D in history front the UnivcrBity of London res- 
pectivdy in 1955 and 1956. During this pericd Mr. 
Singhal aUo worked as a pohlical commentator for the 
BBC In 1956 they moved to Singapore where Dr- 
Singhal was appointed lecturer at the University of 
Malaya. His interest In the South-East Asian region 
dales back to this period. In 1961 Dr. Singhal joined the 
University of Queensland, Brisbane, where he became 
Reader in 1964 and Professor in 1969. In 1975 he was 
awarded a Doctor of Letters from the University of 
Queensland for his distinguished coittnbuUon to the 
study of Indian history, particularly hisimjor 2 TOlume 
work on India’s interaction with world civilizaitons. 

Professor Singhal served the Queensland University 
with distinction, sjrving on various academic and ad¬ 
ministrative committees. 

Professor Singhal was a keen traveller and together 
the couple visited the sites of all the inajor civilisations 
from Egypt, Greece and Rome to China and Peru. They 
also travelled widely through other parts of the world 
reinforcing their historical interests with personal ex- 

pjricQCCS. In the Indian subcontinent Professor Smghal 

participated in several conferences and symposia in 
connection with diplomatic and cultural history. He 


spent his sabbatical leave in 1981 as Visiting Professor 

at tho Jawaharlal l^^hru University in E>clhi. 

Professor Singhal was a Fellow of the H&yal Histo- 
rkal Society and the Royal Asianc Socicly, He was the 
Chairman of the Indian History and Cultural Society, 
Delhi from 1982-S5. In Janiiary 1986, he was honoured 
with the presidentship of the Centre for Research and 
Training in History + Archaeology and Palaco-environ- 
ment of which he laid the foundation stone in New 
DelhL 

Professor Sin glial was a scholar of emineneCf a per¬ 
ceptive analyst of historical processes, a fine speaker, 
and a warm and generous person. He was known for 
his wit and huertour which were matched only by his 
deep observations on human nature. He wrote majiy 
books and he wrote weU. Some of his publications are 
listed below: 

L Hie Amejcathti cf Upper Burma^ Eastern Uni* 
versiiies Press, Singapore^ I960. 

British Dtpiomaey and the Annexation of Upper 
Barmaf 2nd ed.| South Asian PublisbcrSp New 
Delhi, Madras 1981. 

2. india and Afghanhtan : Stady in Diplmmtic 
Retations 1897-1907, Universtty of Queens¬ 
land Press, 1963. 

3. Hationaiism in India and Other fiistarieai Essays, 
Munshiram Manoharlal, E>elhjp 1967. 

4. india and World CiviUiations, Vols* I and IL 
Michigan State University Press, 1969- Sidgwick 
and Jacksom London, 1972; Rupa, Delhi 1974, 
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5. Pakistan^ Pnsnticc-Hall, New Jersy, 1972. 

6. A Hindi translaijon of India and World Chiliza- 
tioa^ Vob* I and II by Meenakshi Prakashan, 
Mccrat, 1979. 

7. Modern Indian Society and Culture^ Meenakshi 
Prakashan, Meerut, 1980. 

8- Gypsies : Indians in Exile, Folklore lEislitute, 
Meerut, !9S2+ 


9, A History of the Indian People^ Met hue Great 
Britain, 1983. 

10. Buddhism in East Asia, Books and Books, New 

Delhi, 1984, 

Professor Sjnghafs character and mission are well 
summed up in a dedication to him by his old friend and 
eollcaguc. Professor Hugh Tinker in his book The Banyan 
Tree : true son of India and a citizen of the wQrid*\ 



Prof. G.R. Sharma (13^8^1919 — I M M986) 


Goverdhan Rai Sharma, the eminent archaeologist 
of Allahabad University^ is no more. His earthly sojo¬ 
urn came to a peaceful close on JJ November, 1986. 
The torch of learning he lit about four decades back 
and handed owr to his students recently conunues to 
burn brightly and illumiae e%^ery nook and comer of 
Indian archaeology k 

Prof. Sharma’s Is a story of the poor lad going from 
an obscure hamlet to a big city and achieving success 
by his indomitable wiUp Indefcatigable industry and in- 
cessant perseverance. He chose the city of Allahabad 
and its University for his advancement. The career he 
preferred was archaeology—in those days an exclusive 
preserve of the British and a handful of alumni of 
Calcutta University. His erudition and dedication imp¬ 
ressed Sir Mortimer Whci4er, the colossus of Indian 
Archaeology^ in the forties^ who initiated him in the 


mtricccies of field archncolciy cn The trr k cT li c Rhtr 
Ravi El Harappa. Shannaji also secured a Ikcnee, the 
first one ever to be granted to a university, for Allcha- 
bad University to cenduct excav aliens at Kausfir.bi. 
Prof. Sharma's archaeotegical studies spread frem 
Kausambi and ultimaieJy embrEced the whole of Garic- 
tic basin and adjoining sites in the Vindhyan region. 

Prof. Sharma was a brilliant teacher. Even such a 
dull subject like Copper Hoards, became almost revcit- 
ing when Prof. Sharma expatiated on it. He was a visit¬ 
ing Professor of the Oxford arid Cambridge Universities. 

Prof. Sharma was an extraordinary organiser. In 
the early fifties, when Pandit Jawahar Lai Nehru visited 
Kausambi, Prof. Sharma arranged a special exhibition 
at Kausambi for fum. It was so impressive that even 
today hh slndents are able to recall frem mentory every 
single deiail connected with it. He was fnsirtmcnial in 











obetuahv 


JR 


the incepiion of the fuUfledgcd DepaTtment of Aocient 
Itxdlan History, Culture and Archaeology, audits de- 
pa rtmeittal museum in the Allahabad University, Prof, 
Sharma's crowning achievement as an organiser was the 
Silver Jubilee Function, of the Department and. 
Seminar on Indian archaeology, he arranged on the 
eve of his superannuation. 

Prof. Sharma never forgot his traditional roots. He 
csshewed sartorial clegsttice. At home he was clad in 
Dhoti and Kurta, His professional attire was Churidar 
Pyjamas. JCurta and Nehru Jacket with Gandhi cap 
—all of Khaddar. 

His spartan simplicity was reflected in his writings. 
His, ths Excavaiion vf Kmnumbf (1957-59), Kusbana 


Sr«<//«,etc.are a marvel of simplicity, clarity and eco¬ 
nomy of expression. 

Above all, he had great humane qualities. He could 
never tolerate injustice. Legend has it that he once 
cowed down a bully in Ws village and in the process 
fractured his hand. He was ever ready to recommend 
his students for furthering their tareers. He always 
helped people going out of his way, both administra- 
livcly and finanoiahy, Today his students adorn direc¬ 
torial and professorial chairs in many state and central 
government offices, research institutes, universities 
and museums. One of his students is currently India’s 
ambassador to Yugoslavia. 

Prof. Sharma was a unique, warm human being, 
the like of him are rarely seen. 



Shri Kailash Chandra Varma (11-9-1907—31-&-l986) 


The world of traditional Indian scholarship and Indian 
archaeology has lost a great champion and stalwart in 
the passing away of Shri ICailash Chandra Varma of 
Ghaziabad on the last day of August. 1986 at the age 
of 78 years. H : died at New Delhi after a brief illness 
at his son’s. Commander S. Varma’s, place. 


Shri K,C. Varma was born on 11 th September, 1907 
in Allahabad. He was the only son of Shri S.P. Varma, 
CSt, ClE, a well-known family ofZamindars of Uttar 
Pradesh. He had his initial education at Kanpur and Ws 
higher studies at Allahabad, where he graduated m 
B.Sc. (Agriculture) in 1928. 


1933 and by dint of his own merit and perseverance, 
rose to the rank of General Manager (Sales) for India 
and retired in 1967. Married to Sumitra Srivastava in 
1933, they were blessed with two iUnstrious sons. 

He settled at Chazlabad in 1968 and had his abode 
to his desire where he continued his brilliant scademic 
pursuits vigorously almost to the last, 

A great and erudite scholar to the core, he belonged 
to that world of scholarship which has imbibed the true 
spirit of tradition coupled with restless modern scienti¬ 
fic temper, thereby arriving at conclusions, whether 
acceptable or not to the academics working on those 


He joined the Remington Rand Co. (India) Ltd. in 
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problems. One of his main facets of equiry is the astrO' 
Romical basis of the Vedic and Early Vedic times, tn* 
eluding the period of Epics, the Kaliyuga Era, the 
famous Bharata War vu-a-vu the chronology of the 
contemporary cultures prevalent in Middle East, South 
Asia and extending to Egypt and Asia Minor, For nearJy 
two decades be laboured hard on these intellectual do* 
mains and brought to bear his researches in various 
annual sessions of the academic bodies of the country. 
Another of his main intcJleciual pre-occupations in¬ 
cluded his study of Western Indologists and Indian 
civilization which neatly rcvnsals his great sagacity and 
acumen to dissect the trivial from the ordinary and 
extraordinary and also excels in the quality of his 
judge Rlcnt. 

One of his absorbing Iklds of interest was the Military 
Kistory in generat and it was fascinating to hear his 
glint of admiration of the logistics and tactical nuances 
of the great conquerors of the world, be they Napoleon 
Bonaparte, Alexander the Great or Nadir Shah. 

He was a great and voracious reader and a discri¬ 
minating lover of books which is glimpsed by his rich 
and vast coHeetioa of valuable and rare books which 
occupy his whole house. Each and every inch of space is 
packed to capacity. His breadth of scholarship is re¬ 
vealed by lus collections which include Ancient Indian 
History, Archaeology, Zoology, Anthropology, English 
literature, Ection, poetry, ornithology. Military History, 
and so on. 

During the last decade and a half, his abode became 
a sylvan retreat for the aged and young scholars, his 
impassioned and absorbing discussion caught those 
who were near to him, so much that it became a vene¬ 
rable place beaming with people for most of the day. 
He gave an institutional base by founding a Society 


for Iodic Studies in 1985 at his own piece and as fitt¬ 
ing tribute of its beginning by assuming the Editorship 
ofa FeUcitation Volume to the great Sanskrit and Vedic 
scholar and octogenarian Acharya Hdayavira Shastri, 
aptly named Jitombhoto—Sludifs in fndoiogy and 
released the volume to the galaxy of scholars of the 
Indian Archaeological Society attending ihe Annual 
Session in New Delhi duringthefirst week of January, 
1986. The enormous labour put forth by him in the 
previous months in 1985 taxed his health tco much. 

He was a rare combination of simple habits and 
great wisdom and his place was open at aU time of day 
to all scholars, or one who reaches in search of know¬ 
ledge. Among his other great qualities that he possess¬ 
ed was his photographic mcmoiy and quick to heeJs 
to recapitulate whoJe pages, date, year, including foot¬ 
notes. He seldom forgot wliat he once read. 

He knew Tulsidases Ramoynna almost by heart and 
freely recited major portions of the Mahabharaia, the 
Ramoyana and the Gita. 

He was member of various academic bodies such 
as Ail India Oriental Conference, Indian History Cong¬ 
ress, Indian Archaeological Society, etc. He was sel¬ 
dom found missing fre m any one of them and evoked 
great interest by his new revelations of astronomical 
data on the vast array of ancient Indian literature. 

There ean be no doubt that he has not only made a 
lasting contribution to the field of ancient Indian 
Astronomy, but also as a noit-professional how much he 
could bring to bear upon the Indian scholarship his 
overbearing influence and also succeed in convincing 
them of his convictions. Verily his passing away 1$ a 
great loss and the void will be felt for many years to 
come. 



Microlitbic Industry of Damdama—Pratapgarh, U.P.: 
A Preliminary Analysis 

J.N. Pal 


The discovery of Mesolithic sites in the Gangciic plain 
has added a completely new chapter to the prehisto¬ 
ric Studies of India. Since 1973 a large number of sites 
have been discovered and some of these have been ex¬ 
cavated! Quite a good number of material related to 
these cultures has been studied^ and published. The 
excavated sites of the region, viz. Sarai-Nahar-Rai, 
Mahadaha and Damdama are our main source of in¬ 
formation about the different facets of the Mesolithic 
culture of the Garga Valley. Among these sites, Daitidama 
has greater significance due to the fact that it has thick¬ 
est occupational deposit in a better preserved habita¬ 
tion mound. 

The excavations at Damdama* have revealed fen 
phases of Mesolithic associated to ten different layers. 
Many new information c,g, crouched burial, burials 
in prone position, twin burials placed opposite each 
other in north-south and south-north direction 
respectively, double burials of males and triple burials, 
etc. have bwn revealed by the excavations at Damdama. 

A good number of artefacts associated with diffe- 
rent phases of the culture has been recovered—animal 
bones, bone objects, burnt clay lumps, querns, mullers, 
hamnier sione-cti^M-anvils and microliths. 

Microliths have been largely the main determining 
point of a Mesolithic site and oAcn the Mesolithic 
industry. In the following pages an attempt has be^i 
made to present the nature of the microlitbic industry 
recovered from the excavations at Damdama upto 
1985, 

The result of the excavations of 1982-1984 has al¬ 
ready been published*. The excavation in the lower 
levels was oompatativciy in smaller area, therefore, we 
have a vague idea about the cultural asscmblugc of 
earlier levels. In 1985 sotrtc more squares were opened 
in about 19 sq. m area. We excavated the lower levels 
pf occupation and hearths and burials of earlier levels 


were exposed, Microliths from earlier levels were also 
recovered in good quantity, 

The nature of raw material, very bad quality of 
nodules of chalcedony, chert, quartz, etc. poses a ques¬ 
tion whether really these were brought from the Vin- 
dhyas crossing n vast territory of nearly hundred fifty 
kilometres. Besides the raw material, there arc also 
lateritc nodules which were often used as source of pig¬ 
ment. but these also are of very bad quality. Generally 
the import is done of superior quality of material. 
The nature of raw material forces us to investigate in 
the Gangetic plain itself for the source of raw material, 
Thera is a possibility that the Pleistoocnc and Holocene 
deposits might have brought with their alluvium the 
gravels and chalcedony, chert nodules from the bills 
and the Mesolithic man in theCanga Valley collected 
them from these deposits, But still we have to locate 
those Spots of the source of raw material, 

Tlic micro liihio artefacts of Damdama have been 
divided mainly into two categories: (1) unmodified 
waste, and (2) finished and utilized artefacts. The un¬ 
modified waste includes blades (0.950%), blade frag¬ 
ments (6.082%), flakes (8.037%), flake fragments 
{80.885%), cores (2.688%), cone trimming flakes 
(0,841%) and core rejuvenating flakes (0.515%). These 
are the unretouched and unutilized artefacts. Table 1 
shows the byerwise distribution of unmodified waste. 

The finished tools and utilized artefacts (Figs. 1 & 1), 
lowing byerwisc distribution of this cate¬ 
gory of artefacts indicates, include utilized bbdes/ 
blade fragments (2.249%), normal retouched bbdes/ 
bbdc fragments (10.429%), inversely retouched bbdes/ 
bbde fragments (3.271 %), normal and inversely 
retouched bbdes/bbdc fragments (0.817%), Quehbta 
retouched bbdcs/bbdc fragments (2.044%), straight 
backed bbdcs/bbdc fragments (15.337%). convex back¬ 
ed bbdcs/bbdc fragments (12.883%), concive backed 
bbdes (0.408 %), portly backed and retouched bbdes/. 
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TABLE 1. DISTRIBUTION OF UNNlODlFIED WASTE 
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InCROLITHlC INDUSTRY OF DAMDAMA—PRATATCARH, U.P,; A FBELiUlNARY AfiALVfIB 

TABLE 2. DISTRIBUTION OF RAW MATERIAL 
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blade fragments (] ,431%) double backed blades/bladc 
fragments (1.022%), backed and truncated blades/ 
blade fragments (4.294%). truncated blades/blade frag- 
tnents (1.635%), scalene triangles (7.361%), isocdcs 
triangles (10.020%), trapeioid (0.613%), trapews 
(1.022%), lunates (S.793%>, percoirs (2.658%), dnlb 
(1.840%), transverse arrow heads (0.817%), tip of 

iriangtes/misc. ( 0 . 61 3%), utilized flakes (1.431%), nor¬ 
mal scrapers (1.226%). concave scrapers (1.022%), con¬ 
vex scrapers (0.613%), notch scrapers (0.613%) and 
micro-burins (1.635%), 

The unmodified waste is 88.279% while the finished 
toots and utilized artefacts are only 11.721%. The 
analysis of the artefacts shows (Table 2) that the most 
popular raw material was chalcedony represented by 
71.531%, followed by chert (24.934%), quartz (1.76%) 
agate (1.457%) and carnelian (0.310%’). 

The lunales and backed blades start coming from 
he lowest layer, i.e. layer (10) and scalene and isooeles 


triangles and pcrcoir from layer (9). The trapeze first 
appears in layer (5). 
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Lady of Beasts—The Harappan Goddess 


Stiubbangana Atre 


Femiilc terfacotta figurines supposedly of a Mother 
Goddess found at Mohenjodaro and Hamppa are well- 
known to scholars and it is generally accepted that, 
though all the female figurines found at these sites may 
not have a claim to divinity yet a certain type does repre¬ 
sent the Mother Goddess, This type Is usually denoted 
by the figurines who wear a typical fan-shaped head¬ 
dress, somettmes with enp-shaped attachments. They are 
shown standing with arms hanging straight at their sides. 
They wear a short skirt which is tied with broad girdle 
and they wear one or more necklaces (Fig. I). Wheeler 
observed that these Mother Goddess figurines differ from 
the widespread type of nude figurines as “there is no 
emphasis on the generative organs such as normal to 
Mother Goddess cults”.* There are very few figurines 
where pregnancy seems to be the focal point in their 
making. This fact is no doubt, peculiar if viewed against 
the background of the ancient Mother Goddess cults 
where, ”she and her organs and attributes have been 
the life giving symbols par excelte/ice ever since their 
first appearance in the Middle Bast and Europe at the 
begininng of the Upper Palaeolithic.Not only the 
nudity but also the obesity had become synonymous 
with the concept of female fecundity and thus with 
abundance, right from the palaeolithic times. 

Is it then a disregard that is reflected by the Harappan 
female figurines for this basic "mother-symbolism" of 
plenty ? The breasts and hips lack the extraordinary 
opulence of the more common type and the emphasis on 
sexuality is removed by the skirt worn by the Harappan 
figurines. They fit neither into the nude, heavy-bosomed 
types nor into the abstract fiddle-shaped forms. At the 
same time they are not so thin as to suggest an under¬ 
developed body. The round breasts, prominent hips and 
the attenuated waist are indicative of a mature maiden. 
The clothing around her waist probably confirms her 
virginity. 

The notion that these femaie figurines represent a 
Mother Goddess is so deeply entrenched in the minds of 
scholars that the tmmedtate possibility which strikes the 
m ind, under flj c pinp nnistaooes isthatofavirginCoddess. 


It is evident that throughout the ancient world, wherever 
the Mother Goddess reigned supreme, she was also reco¬ 
gnized as eternal 'virgin* emph^izing her indcpcEdcncc 
of the male principle. She was deemed as being able to 
procreate without male participation, a phenomenon 
basic to the concept of ‘pEirihcnogcnesis*. If at all the 
male element was to play any part, it was as a subordinate 
tool to activate her for procreation. The concept of an 
eternal ‘virgin’ is mainly associated with the Mother 
Earth and the ever renewing cycle of her vegetal fertility. 
Every year she sends forth fresh vegetation and yet re¬ 
mains unaberrated just ready for fructifioation like a 
‘virgin’. 

1$ the Harappan Goddess to be identified with the 
Virgin Earth ? A possibility that cannot be overlooked, 
but needs further investigation. Such an attempt, how¬ 
ever. anticipates a better understanding of Harappan 
iconographic standards which were then existent. This 
should help us in determining the exact function of the 
type of female terracotta figurines which are unquesti¬ 
onably presumed to be the true representations of a 
Mother Goddess. If they could have been employed for 
some other function, then the question arises in what 
form was the Mother Goddess represented ? 

Our present imdcrstandingof the Hajappan pantheon 
is based on Marshall's work.* He identified a certain 
type of terracotta female figurine as representative of 
a Mother Goddess, a seated figure occurring on the seals 
as proto-Siva and certain types of stone objects as phallic 
objects. UnfoTtunately, further attempts to interpret 
Harappan religion got entangled in the web of Aryan- 
Dravidian dichotomy and the possibility of an alto¬ 
gether radical and more rational interpretation became 
remote. In the tnilial enthusiasm furged by the app¬ 
arent proofof the antiquity of Brahamanic deities as 
well as their non-Ary‘an origin, the basic fallacies in 
Marshall’s interpretation escaped doteetjon. 

The first and foremost lacuna in Marshall’s inter¬ 
pretation is that he compared the reUgious phenomenon 
ofan extinct society with modern Hirduism, ijicluding 
its variousfolk-cults, although this civilization had left 
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Da direct liaks in the succeeding cultures. This perhaps 
caused his expaiindiug an oversimplified and scatter^ 
view of a complex and more organized phenomenon. 
Modern Hinduism has emerged as A result of an age-long 
process of assiraibtion of various diverse elements and 
it is doubtful to what extent the modern parallels, in tills 
case, should be stretched back to understand the ancient 
religious life. Most of the earlier attempts to interpret 
any of the Harappan religious elements are based in 
supsrheiaL similarities, as for example the idea of phallic 
worship. The particular shape of the stone objects was 
considered to be sufficient to idemify their pliallic nature 
oblivious of their contextual associations. 

S jcondly, Marshall's interpretation was largely based 
on the findings at Mohenjodaro and the data available 
from the excavations at Harappa were only used where it 
served to support the observations based on the evidence 
from Mohenjodaro. 

It is noteworthy that MarshaU's methodology of 
identifying the iconological value of the artefacts was 
not luilform, He recognized the image of the Mother 
Goddess In the terracotta female figures while the male 
figurines were almost neglected. To identify a male divi¬ 
nity he searched the figures occurring on seals. It is st¬ 
range that he should have imagined that the Harappans 
would choose a diverse media to represent the two divi¬ 
nities which were according to him of equal central im¬ 
portance. 

H^ also erroneously conqmred the purusha and pra- 
kriti; the basic elements on which the highly philoso¬ 
phical system like Sankhya is based, with Saktism and 
phallic worship. In reality these three systems are very 
tenuously connected with each other and represent three 
entirely difierent planes, albeit within the bounds of 
modern Hinduism. 

Now, we may again turn to the problem whether the 
terracotta female figurines with a fan-slmpcd head-dress 
which have pannier-shaped appendages and wearing a 
short skrlt, ornaments, etc. could be treated as Mother 
Goddess figurines. It has been already pointed out that 
these Harappan female figurines distinctly stand apart as 
a typ j from the rest of theit kind found nt ancien t as well 
as contemporary archaeological sites. In some instances 
soot marks were observed inside the pannier-shaped 
appendages and hence Mackay felt that perhaps people 
used to burn Incense in them so that their plea should 
reach the goddess,* It, however, remains to ^ explained 
as to why people should use the images of a principal 
deity to burn incense. 

Another important factor which should be decisive 
in determining the exact nature of these terracotta 
figurines is the context in which they were found. Most 
of them were found in damaged condition and in the 
heaps of debris. None of them bore evidence of being 


elaborately worshipped. Whether they w'ere tnutilated 
on purpose is, however, a matter of guess, at least at the 
present moment. 

The last and the most important factor is that the 
inoonography of these figurines is not even in a single 
instan^ repeated on the sea Is and scalings which arc eq¬ 
ually important as a source for the study of Harappan 
religion. There are various kinds of figures occurring on 
them which are identified with various Vedic or proto- 
Hindu deities by different seholara. It is incom- 
prohensiblc that if the terracotta figurines are really 
images of the Mother Goddess who was supposed to 
be the central dcityofthc Harappian pantheon, why her 
representations should not recur on the seals in the same 
fonn as that of the figurines? 

Thus, we form a hypothesis that the terracotta female 
figurines which are invariably presumed lo be the Mother 
Goddess figurines were not so in practice and they pro¬ 
bably served a different function. It will be our aim to 
Identify their true function. We should also be able to 
trace the represemation of the Goddess on the sea] 
motifs. 


lo wgin wnti we may cite the famous Pasupati motif 
on the swb found at Mohenjodaro <Fig, 2). The figure on 
tlus seal was identified, as a male divinity by Marshall 
which he named as proto-Siva or Pasupati and on this 

r!‘" w ‘he practice of iinga-werMp. in the 

India Valley, There were other scholars who differ in 
the identification of this but almost all agreed upon its 
being a male, with the sole exception of Sullivan K N 
Shastri ^uM d^eci the combination of various aaimab 
m ^is deity ^oroihy Srinivasan also agrees that the 
deny is a mlc half-humau, half-animaj and represented 
a deity of fertility and abundance.* Scholars like BA 
^ctore preferred to identify it with the Vedic Aeni ’ 
Only Sullivan deviated from the mainstream of the pre¬ 
valent notions in insisting that this was a female deity a 
goddess of ferUUty, a ‘Mistress of animals*. He thought 
that actually the ends of the knotted waist band were 

Mar^ihalJ 

whith led hjjn to jdenjify tho deity as ilhyphallic ® It h 

,.™gc that SuUivan-s vi,w did „ot r«ive suiicj 
aad Kh»Urs coniinuod to „ur» ,h, ide. 
Kitrappao ond phaUic w„,l,hip. I«,i.ogn.pl,i„|L 

the Idea of tthyphollicisiu put Tomard by Marshall wa. 

uotacooptablc to many. Sullivan exprjd a 
thata«athoa™, wbiah look a, if He, 
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Thcr« art] other seals where the same deity appears 
ttt the same sitting posttue but without the surrounding 
aniinals (Fig. 3) making it cl«»r thut beasts are only a part 
of the regime of this deity while there must have been 
other aspects equally important. The feminity of this 
deity was suggested by Sullivan and it is vaguely sup¬ 
ported by some other seats where the rounded curves 
of the body appear more feminine than masculine. 
Although the other seals do not provide very positive 
evidence in this regard there is one seal which helps to 
dissolve all suspicions about the sex deity (Fig.4). It 
proves that it is a female deity no other than the great 
'Lady of the Beasts’. She appears to have a complete liold. 
over the animal world. The basic characteristic of her 
iconography is her horned head-dress with a foliage or 
plume sprouting from the centre. This attribute recurs 
in all her representations even though other details like 
her posture or the degree of emphasis on the feminine 
attributes vary. 

On some seals the "Lady of Beasts" appears standing 
between two branches or under an arch formed of two 
branches of Fipal {Ficus retigiosa). Doubtless, this is the 
goddess whom Harappans worshipped. 

There are some sealings which are probably of narr¬ 
ative type related to some rituals. All rituals cannot be 
identified in the present state of our knowbdge of 
the Harapp.tn Civilization but the scenes on two seals, 
if arranged in proper order reveal very jntcrusttng 
information perhaps about a major ritual. On one 
of these the scene is divided into iw’o registers (Fig.S). 
In the upper register we see the goddess standing 
between two branches and in front of her is a kneeling 
figure attired in the same liead-drcss- An enormous 
goat or a goat-like animal, which has a human face 
(Fig.G) is seen standing. It appears as if it is watching 
the proceedings very keenly. In the lower register 
stand seven human figures, all clothed in an uni form 
style and having lone plaits and plumed head-dress. The 
seal is well-known and has been variously interpre¬ 
ted, Unfortunately another seal which seems to depict 
a similar scene has been overlooked so fur. If scrutinized 
closely it becomes apparent the second seal dilTers from 
the former in order of these hgures, though the figures 
themselves do not change. Now the standing figures 
in the tower re^stor on the former seal are shifted to the 
upper register and there arc only six of them. In the 
lower register the hunuin-faccd goat occurs between 
the goddess and the kneeling figure. 

We will not be wrong if we infer that the scene on the 
second seal is the sequel of the scene appearing on the 
earlier one. The two seals, if interpreted together and in 
a right order, reveal the complete process of an im* 
portant ritual, 


In the fomer seal the human-faced goat is shown 
standing behind the kneeling figure, most probably a 
priestess, wlio is about to be replaced by a new one 
This guess is supported by the fact that in the second 
seal there are only six figures siatidiirg. Perhaps one 
amongst them has been chosen to assume the role of the 
high priestess. The human-faced goat, perhaps a genie 
who js standing between the goddess and the new as- 
pi^rant, seems to be presenting her to the goddess by way 
of con^ratjon and that is why its position is shifted to 
the middle. In the former seal the fact, that the seven 
figures (probably seven virgins) arc seen standing in the 
lower register, in aB tikehood indicates that they 
are either staniUng with their backs towards the scene 
of the older priestess retiring or they arc proceeding 
towards the spot where the ritual is to take place. 
On the latter seal six of themappear in the upper register 

obviously watching the consecration of their fellaw- 
virgins. 

TJe number seven is verj- signficant in tUs regard. Tlic 
semblance of seven mothers or seven ^utcr nymphs, 
ere., have been pointed out by some scholars. The con¬ 
cept of seven mothers, though more apt in the Indian 
comcxt,mrinot be stretched back beyond the hi.-siorical 
period. Besides, we should accept now that it is more 
appropriate if wc free Harappan Civilization, or to be 
more precise JJi^ppan religion, from the narrow frame 
of cither the Vedic of the later-day Hinduism. As we 
proceed urther in antiquity the distinction between diff- 
erent cults begins to dimmish and it can beobsen-cd that 
the basic religiosity of mankind was bound together by 
more common concepts and subsequently similar religi¬ 
ous piuctiocs. The prehistoric goddess cults of different 
cultures were commonly associated with fire and water. 
This feature was more prominent when the goddess 

^asts She wedded power over the fertility of animals, 
ve^tatjon m well as of human beings. Her original 
form ww retained even in many of the agricultum! and 

1 the cult of Diana, 

of ^as originally known as ‘Diana 

nf t!.r describing the mode 

offerings 

which have been found on the site, it appears that she 
was conceived ofcspeoially as a huntress, and further as 
blessing and women with offspring, and grunting 
wpectant mothers ait easy deJivery. Again fire seems to 
J ^ foremost part in her ritual. Further, 
he title of Vesta borne by Diana at Nemi points clearly 
to the mmmenance of a pcrpetunl holy fire in her sanct- 

‘ire would seem to have been 
tended by vestal virgins, for the head of a vestal in terr- 
acotla was found on the spot, and the worship of a per- 
pc ua ift. cared for by holy maidens, appears to have 
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b?ea comnioii itt Latluni from tbo earliest to the latest 
tinija"* Numbers of these vestal virgins was originally 
four but later on it was increased to si;(> It Is not 
unlikely tbst in the Harappan context it was probably 
increased to seven due to the importaaco attached to 
this aumber. 

The following points are to be noted for under¬ 
standing what we are driving at : 

(1) Firstly, it is ienportant that though the cult of 
Diana was more firmly instituted at Neml in Italy 
around 495 B.C„ she was originally an eastern goddess 
known as Tauric Diana. At Neml a god by name Virbius 
was associated with her but probably in her original form 
as Tauric Diana she was not associated with any male 
partner. Frazer has suggested that, “in his character 
of the founder of the sacred grove and first king of 
Nemt, Virbius is clearly the mythical predecessor or 
archetype of the line of the priests who served Diana 
under the title of Rings of the wood-,, 

(2) Fire and water formed the main elements of her 
cult. Among her main titles she bore the title of Vesta. 
It is significant that a goddess of woods should bear the 
title of Fes/fl—divine presonification of hcarth-fire, 
symbol chastity. Vesta or Hestia which was supposed to 
b: the centre of the universe and thus Earth-Goddesa 
was also identified with the Vesta thus combining 
the Huntress, the Earth and the domestic hearth together 
though some may feel it to be an unseeming combin¬ 
ation. It is also noteworthy that there was never an 
image or a temple of Vesta; the hearth, with its Ore itself 
was the object of worship. However, a terracotta head 
of a Vesta was discovered at Ncmi, indicating that it must 
be purely votive in nature. 

The cult of Diana or Vesta in the west are no doubt 
much later than the Harappan but strangely enough 
Harappan religion seems to have been characterised by 
many features similar to these cults. It is believed now 
that Harappan cults displayed certain regional 
variations. For example in Sind and Punjab 
the terracotta female figurines were very common 
but they become conspicueus by their absence 
in Gujarat, Saurashtm and Rajasthan. At sites like 
Katibangan the importances of sacred fire is very 
obvious by the presence of lire-altors at public 
ritual-complex as well ns in residential structures. 
However, there is reason to bcUeve that the sacred bre 
and its preservation was equally imporiant at Mohen- 
jodaro and Harappa. Only the external form of the pro¬ 
cedure was different. It may be recalled that some of 
the so catted Mother Goddess figurines were reported 
to htva soot marks inside the cup'Shaped attachments of 
thiir lij.vl-iwiJ. We strongly feel that these Ggurines 
represented the vestal virgins or maidens and the sac- 


fire was preserved by keeping it constantly burning 
inside those cup-shaped appendages, whereas it was 
preserved at Knlibaitgan in the domestic fire altars. 
Probably these figurines were replaced periodicaDy by 
new Ones. The old ones were discarded probably after 
mutilating them as a token of scrifice. 

A cylinder seal suggestiveof virgin sacrifice has been 
discovered from Kalibangan (Fig. 7). It beam a horned 
half-human, half-animal figure which also occurred on 
a seal from Mohenjodaro (Fig, 8). The figure certainly re¬ 
presents a manifestation of the goddess whose fore¬ 
quarters arc completely human with the same three-pro¬ 
nged head-dress and the long plait. The forequarters are 
otherwise complete and the hind portion of the body 
seems to be attached to the frontal body just like an 
appendage, fioth arms of the goddess are similar to the 
figure which IS popubrly known as Pasupati but is in 
fact tile Lady of Beasts as indicated earlier. Behind 
this strange figure is seen a tree, probably a stylized 
acacia, and another faint figure with raised arms. In the 
left corner a scene depicts a shorter figure with a long 
plait in the centre Bunked by two taller figures wielding 
spear-like weapons which meet just above the head of the 
central figure. The hair style of all the three figures are 
notable. The taller figures, who appear to be nude, 
wear their hair in a style which is simitar to that of the 
male heads of limestone found at Mohenjodaro {Fig.9). 
However, the central figure, clothed below the waist, 
wears her hair in a long plait. It may be recalled that 
at Harappa and Mohenjodaro it is always the female 
figurines which arc clothed without exception while the 
male figurines are invariably nude. The hair styles are 
also indicative of the sex of the respective figures. The 
stone heads of male statues confirm that the fashion of 
long plaits was not in vogue among the Harappan men 
but they combed their hair into a bun with the help of a 
fillet that went around the head. The taller figures hold¬ 
ing spears in their hands wear their hair exactly in the 
same stylo, Furthemore, the physical height may also 
help distinguish the sex. If the scene is allusive of human 
sacrifice, it is significant that another scene on a sealing 
from Harappa which also suggests human sacrifice is 
closely associated with vegetal goddess (Fig. 10). It is 
therefore highly likely that human sacrifice was in vogue 
in the Harappan religion. Moreover, the victims ofTcred 
wore in all likelihood females, especially virgins. 

Wo may safely conclude that the Harappans wor¬ 
shipped the Great Goddess basically in her primitive form 
as the *Lady of Beasts* but moailied her rituals to the 
moods of a society which depended on agriculture and 
trade. The same process pcrliaps occurred in many 
civilized societies and the cult of Diana can be cited as 
an examptc though not as an exact model. 

If the primitive goddess of the woods and the Earth 
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were to be treated on par or simply as ibc manifesta¬ 
tions of one and the same principle it is natural that 
agricultural symbolism should appear hand in hand 
with the animal symbolism of the primitive goddess, 
perhaps in a very innovative and a unique way because 
Harappans were adept at displaying individuality of 
their culture in every possible way. This we witness in 
the unique niotif of ‘unicorn’. 

Various attempts have been made to identify this 
animal and two distinct groups of opinion exist on this 
matter. Initially, it was thought that the animal is a 
fabulous one but later on some scholars suggested that 
perhaps the animal represents a real species and has been 
depicted with a single hom as a result of its being posi¬ 
tioned iu profile. However, a ebse scrutiny reveabthat 
the composition of the animal varies in Its features and 
morphological characters in many instances which should 
not happen if a real species is being the subject of the 
carving; especially in a civilization in which in all other 
motifs such strict standardization exists when the animal 
belongs to reality. Besides there are examples of two 
boms being shown very skillfuliy even when the animal 
is in profile and there is no satisfactoty reason why the 
artists should make an exception only in the case of 
unicorn, unless there is some symbolic meaning behind 
il, Thai means this auimal was meant lo be understood 
as having only a single hom. This fact leads us to a 
question: What can be the significance of this single- 
homed, fabulous creature with a very conspicuous 
omphasis on its male mfimber, within the paraplicraalia 
of the goddess cult? The concept of fertility and that 
too of the virgin Earth, can be the keynote of the whole 

symbolism, ^ 

It 13 supposed that wofk of food gathcnngi 
maintained... - by the women led to cultivation of Kcds 
in the vicinity of the tribal settlement, and accordingly 
garden tilbgc is almost universally women's wort”“. 
It is obvious that initially a hoc or a simple hand-plough 
similar to the digging stick must have been used by the 
female gathcrers-rwAJ-farraers. These digging sticks 
or hand-ploughs were shaped out of a forked branch 
mostly out of some pointed bones for durability. When 
the question of durability arises antlers prove to be the 
toughest material which was used in prehistoric times 
for mining flint in Europe.^* An impleioem known as 
Kiidavana really a hand-pick was in use among the hill 
tribes of Maharasht ra." “They use it on steep places 
where it Is possible to grow varicliei of coarse millet. 
One form is also used in rice growing districts to dig 
up the fine soil for covering tlic rab Qsk) material in 
the preparation of rice-secd beds, U will be noticed 
that the form of the pick is preciically that of the plough. 
In some instances, il is provided with a long shaft, so 
that all that is necessary to make into on actual plough 


i$ to add a handtep supply a yokc^ and attach a pair 
of diminutive bullocks/’“ Thcs<r hand-picks and hand 
ploughs clearly seem to have be™ derived from a fork-^ 
cd bniucb or forked autlcr. Such antlers have been 
found at tbc chakohthic site of fnamagou id Matux- 
TBshtra where they are identified as hand-ploughs/* 

It proves that Moti Chandra very rightly conjectured 
that “the antelope horn at some distant past was used 
for tillage and therefore it symbohsed a good harvest 
bringing wealih in its Ihc horn motif lias 

been developed around antlers at Harappan towns* The 
HarapiKin ujiicom whieli was no doubt a cemposite 
and a mythical animal* displays a single anlkr on fore- 
head. In the sacriOcial pit of Kalibangan antlers were 
found along with bovine bones/^ Ihera is sufficient 
corroborative evidence to support nnicom's phallic 
importaiioe and its assoaatlon with the virgin goddess 
and the phallic value of a plough-share ia well known 
which is assocLtled with the virgin Eanh,*“ 

A question may be raised regarding the occur rente 
of ploughshare at Harappa and Mohenjodaro^ Un* 
fortunatelyj we do not have the record of such a find 
in the respective excavation repojis, except one stray 
find recorded by Mackay. He casually suggests that 
this might have been a ploughshare/* It is an 
implement made of chert, in shape like ihe metal blade- 
axe but very much thicker. Mackay's sugge^ion docs 
not call for serious consideration because he himself 
suggests alternatives for his own proposition* How'- 
cveTp it is reported that *"ihc antlers of both Kashmir 
Slag and ihe sambar deer have been found in the ruins of 
Mohenjodaro, the horns of the latter being very cominoji 
indeed'** Owing to the absence of other skeletal remains 
of these animals, CoL Sewellp the then Director of 
Z(K»logical Smvey, has suggested that “these homa 
were imported for their medicinal properties as at the 
present A different but more convincing explan¬ 

ation may be suggested for this phenomenon. Antters^ 
if imponed, were important not only for their 
medicinal properties but for a more practical use such 
as a hand-plough or plough-shares, as the hardest mat¬ 
erial in the absence of iron and also an easily available 
nLBteriab Perhlip^s people collected only those antlers 
which were shed. Thai is why antlers have been reporled 
in abundance but no plough or plough-shares in a form as 
the excavators aniicipatcd them to be. The fact that 
antlers were very rarely used for making handles app¬ 
ears intrlfuing to Mackay and he ponders over the 
thought as to *‘why it was not more extensively used for 
this purpose*'*^* lixpenstveness of the mateiiB] cannot 
be the only exp tonal ion as it may not keep people from 
using fancy things, at least occasionally. Harappans 
probably preferred to rcser^'e the material for the ex¬ 
clusive funmion of ploughing and It fits in with the 
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hard core practicality of those who regularly traded 
a material like lapis lazuli but were rarely tempted to 
keep it for personal use. 

Whether the Uamppans shaped antlers specially to 
serve as ploughshares is dificult to know, but there is 
a cimous object which is a '‘part of the hom of a deer 
or antelope 15,35 cm long, with a groove cut round it 
near the broader end", Maekay thinks it to be "rather 
short for a tent-jwg, it was more probably used as a 
hook to which to tic something.”'* The picture of this 
object as originally given, if reversed resembles exactly 
the unicorn’s horn^a straight pointed bone, slightly 
curved at the tip, and there is no reason why one should 
not identify this object as a ploughshare, Randhawa 
mentions a terracotta toy plough 7emji 19.7 cm from 
Mohenjodaro. At present it is kept in the Prince of 
Wales Museum, Bombay. '‘There is a JongJsh beam and 
the plough breasts terminate in a rectangular manner. 
There is no indication that it has a handle (munna) for 
a ploughman to hold.”=® The same object has been 
illustrated by Mackay but he described it os a strigil.®’ 
Ho himself, however, admits that the strtgils in this 
shape are rather uncommon but maintains the same 
explanation for want for a better one. However, Ran- 
dhawa’s identi Oca lion is quite convincing and is further 
supported now by recent finds of models of terracotta 
ploughs at Banawali. The antler with groove at it bor¬ 
der and as described earlier is exactly identical in its 
shape to the longish beam of the terracotta toy plough 
described by Randhawa, 

Thus it is evident that the unicorn, a fabuioua 
animal, was closely associated with the concept of 
fertility. Its horn, an antler to be precise, which might 
have been used as cither a hand-plougli or more likely 
as ploughshare formed the basis of the animal's 
symbolic compositiem. Wc arc of the opinion that 
the cult of the primitive goddess w'bo ruled the world 
of wild animals was modified to suit a prospering soci¬ 
ety, sustained basically by a combination of agriculture, 
Bnimivl husbandry and trade. It becomes obvious then 
that the modified symbolism should be guided by phaUtc 
value. Hence the antler by virtue of its being used as a 
plough-share becomes the basic phallic symbol in the 
context of the virgin earth which is to be opened for 
sowing seeds. The ploughshare is the basic instrument 
to stimulate her latent powers of reproduction. A digging 
stick or a pointed bone carried a phallic value even 
among the pre-agricultural people,” It is veiy signi¬ 
ficant that the Harappan chose a composite antmal^a 
combination of 'ruminaiits’—to bear the antler on its 
forehead clearly illuminating the awareness of the inter¬ 
dependence of agriculture and animal husbandry,** 
Only a highly clviUzed people like the Harappanswlio 
demonstrate a fascination for composite forms could 


have devised such a motif. This fascination for com 
poshe forms is evidem through many other motifs of 
which the ‘composite monster’ in only one example. 
Hence, we may slate that the primJlive ‘Lady of Beasts’ 
was elevated by the advanced Harappans to tlie status of 
the Supreme deity controlling the overall fertility, ex¬ 
panding the range of her symbolism which tncc mpassrd 
a vast range of motifs - primitive as well as agricultural 
The mgenuity of Harappans added new symbols In a 
perfectly novel manner. Addition of ploughshare 
and the domestic fire which was regarded holy is suffi¬ 
cient to demonstrate the enhanced position of the pri¬ 
mitive goddess. This process of modification and al¬ 
ternation seems to have reached its culmination at 
KaUbangan resulting in the ‘Vestal fire’ aliEitiing the 
supreme importance as indicated by the presence of 
public as well as residential fire-altars. 
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The Indus Civilization—Echoes in Later Literature 


Y. B. Singh 


It IS gcnct^lly believed that the Indus Civilization was 
completely forgotten in later years and thus there are no 
references to that epoch of Ind.an civilization in San¬ 
skrit tests except few allusions like HariyfipOJS in 
early Vedic hymns-’ Contrary to this a reminiscence of 
that great civilization is found in Kathdsarfisagara 
of Somadeva.* One of the several reasons put forth for 
the decline of Mohenjodaro is the theory of recurring 
hoods which assumed abnormality and turned vast 
areas into bkes* Though several other factors contri¬ 
buting to the decline and decay of that place are equally 
cogent, the flood theoiy on the basis of archaeologi¬ 
cal finda seems to have the strongest case*. Such 
floods may have combined with tectonic movements 
to which the areas arc now suggested to be prone in 
those days. 

That such floods which continued to ravage vast 
areas of lower Panjab and Sindh were remembered and 
associated with time immemorial is revealed by a 
narration incorporated in that fabulous story collection 
of eleventh century A.D. cited above,* It relates 
that the mighty Indus which c?ould at times be 
tremendously powerful and impossible to check 
had flooded and ravaged a large part of Sindh country.* 
This forced most of its habitants, few of whom foliowed 
the Saivitc faith, to flee in all directions^ Accordingly, 
the region is portrayed as an urban centre predomi¬ 
nantly a seat of Vedie studies in spite of the fact that the 
lower Indus region is never mentioned as an area hav¬ 
ing dominance of Vedic way of life in later literature. 
And, therefore, this suggests that the nucleus of the 
story belongs to an early period—the days of Mohen- 
jodaro. The hero, as the theory has h, in disircss mig¬ 
rated to Varanasi which is described as a city domi¬ 
nated by the Saivites.* Strangely at this point we arc 
told that the hero originally belonged to Varanasi 
region and had moved to Sindh in search of fortune.* 
Still more we are also informed that his kith and kin 
were Satvas and have had firm Faith in left-handod 
practices,'* 


The description when juxtaposed with the theory 
associating Aryans with pre-Harappan Culture and 
the details about Rudra-Siva from Vfda-Puratt(t 
traditions lures us to conjecture certain possibilities 
of great awakening of unorthodox nature.” For, the 
Great Bath at Mohenjodaro, conspicuous because of 
the particular care shown in its construction and yofli- 
Httga isirmbols have already been analysed and sugges¬ 
tive of yogic religious rituals known to the people of 
that place.'* Interestingly, the apsaras are associated 
with lakes, rivers, etc, in Vedic literature and through 
niaittras they are requested to remain at lakes, ponds 
and rivers without causing unhappiness to human 
beings by their bewitching beauty,'* 

Rudra-Stva is a god of myriad character. When 
we trace the genesis of his cult, Vedas talk about Rudra 
who was in possession of brown coloured body, light 
brown (pifc—literally yellowish and poetically golden 
brown) braided hair along with immense vigour.'* He 
was capable to punish as well ns to heal. He is also des¬ 
cribed as the protector of cattle,** He is addressed as 
Siva meaning Kalyanakari (benevolent), cause of happi¬ 
ness, etc.'* Later texts describe him as one whose griia 
(neck) is blue and who is lord of beasts,*'' Among his 
many wives the most important was Uma, tht daughter 
of Himavana.’* Rudra, however, was denied his law¬ 
ful sliarc from the sacrificial offerings and had a 
quarrel with Prajapati about this.'* Ultimately as a 
compromise he was promised the latest portion from 
the said lypeof oflerings as his residue.** In later version 
of this story, Siva is taken as the son-in-law of Daksha 
Prajapati,*' As the legend runs, Siva was bumilitated 
for his unusual living and as a consequence of this his 
wife Sati committed suicide. In an act of retaliation Siva 
is said to have destroyed the yagrtg (sacrifice} and 
punished all those who were party to that religious 
ceremony.** 

If we analyse the said story in the light of the afore¬ 
said what appears most probable is that when the urban 
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centre of Mohenjodaro wai at its peak the adjoining 
rurat areas were inhabited by the people known to us 
from Vedie literature. And, that ups and downs of 
various gods found In the Samhitas^ etc., was due to 
change in the status of their devotees, Thus, the gods 
worshipped by the successful people used to command 
higher status in comparison with the gods of unsuccess¬ 
ful Janas. 

Rudra-Siva when viewed in this tight appears to 
be an ambitious person who after loosing ground among 
his own fold started developing contacts with people 
whose life and living conditions were difTercnt from 
the people of the Vedas. In this context, it should also 
be taken into consideratjon that whenever such things 
happen it is the unrecognised or defi^ated but ambitious 
people with a zeal to do something new who go for 
adjustments and readjustments helpful in nature, Rudra- 
Siva was a person of the above typo and, therefore, 
with the passage of time he became popular among the 
masses and later deified. Possibly when his wife Satl, 
the daughter of Daksha-Prajapafi, a conservative 
Aryan noble, died he married Uma, offspring of moun¬ 
tain chief Himavana who was probably closely connected 
with urban settlements of the Indus region. Combina* 
tion of the Rudra’s military skill and material posses¬ 
sions of Himavana and the people of Mohenjodaro 
brought popubrity to socio-Tetigious system reflected 
in the Saiva literature of the later years. And, it is the 
old nucleus of such literature because of which even 
the authorsofeleveitthcentury A.D. remembered Siva as 
a blond, a concept known to early Vedic hymns alone.** 
Popularity of Saivtsm in north-wastern India even dur¬ 
ing the days of Kushanas in spite of the royal patronage 
given to Buddhism by rulers like Asoka is a positive 
proof, in this regard.** 

Further, the story proves that the Indus cities re¬ 
mained alive among the folk-memory and traces of 
their culture can stilt be had from the tales of bter 
years. 
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Recent Exploration in the Vailey of Khari and Mansi Rivers 
Rajasthan : With Speciai Reference to the Chalcoiithic Sites 

B. R. Mceo^ 


Tho archaeological explorations and excEavations were 
carried out in the past in south-eastern Rajasthan to 
know the potentialities of the region and assess the ex¬ 
pansion of the Banas culture. The lype-sitei, Gilund 
and Ahar which are the excavated sites in the region, 
are well-known for ilie Banasiait culture. In order to 
assess the importance of the black-and-red ware with 
a deposit as thick as 7 m. at Ahar, an extensive explora¬ 
tion in the valleys of Banas and Berach in south-easiem 
Rajasthan was undertaken earlier by K.M, Srivastava 
of the Survey in tho ycais 1956-57* 1957-58 and 195S- 
59which brought to light more than 20 sites having 
the same eutural aaseniblage ns at Ahar. 

Further, the region was also explored by the Excava¬ 
tion Branch of the Archaeological Survey of India and 
the Deccan College, Pune, along tho Chambal-Banas 
Valley. The thrust was from the southern Indore-Ratlam 
region upto Chitorgarh along the Chambal and Bunas 
rivers and from Udaipur and Bcawar to the south-east 
of Ajmer. This brought out more than IQO sites right 
from palaeolithic to post-Aharian cultures. Against 
this b^kground, the recent explorations covering an 
area of 3400 sq. km along the upper reaches of the rivers 
Khari and Mansi, the tributaries of the Banas, in the 
districts of Ajmer, Bhilwara and Udaipur of Central 
Rajasthan was carried out by the author during the 
months of February and March 1985, whli the purpose 
to tap the arehaeological potentiaiities of the region 
and also to know the southern and south-western ex¬ 
tension of Ahar culture. Fifty-five sites ranging from 
palacolittiic through chalcoiithic, early liistoric and 
medieval periods were brought to light (Fig. 1 and 
Pi. 4.1). 

After thorough study of the explored material, an 
attempt has been made here to lay stress on the impor¬ 
tant discoveries. Although the cultural assemblage 
ranges from the early palaeolithic to the late medieval 
period, the oliafcolithic period stands out as unique, 
^ince this exploration has provided new information 


regarding the extent of the Aharian culture reaching as 
far as south-west of and nearer to Ajmer which was 
earlier thought to be improbable. 


ChalcoUthic sites like Reach Mahal, Ojena, Dantri, 
Unkhatia and Junikheda have yielded pottery such as 
the blaek-and-rcd, white-painicd black-and-red, red, 
burnished grey, grey and incised red wares, and anti¬ 
quities tike bangles, animal figurines, clay wheels, ring- 
Stoner, quartzite balls, etc. which speak of their affinity 
with Ahar. But the incised and plain red ware from 
Reach Mahal indicates a distant cultural affinity with 
the incised pottery of the Caneshwar and other chal¬ 
coiithic cultures of north Rajasthan, 


A detailed examination of the chalcoiithic sites in 
the light of the above is given below: 



ims sue is situated 11 km north-east of Bad nor on 
^dnor-Beawar road. The River Khari flows about 14 
km south of the site. The ancient site lies on the slope 
of a sitiaU hill sitimted towards north-west of the present 
vilLige. The height of the hillock is about 50 m but the 
occupational ^posit seems to rise upto 8 to 10 m from 
the surrounding ground level. 


ku c j j .- ^ *6p*cscmca py cnaJcolUhiC 

Tk kf ^ *, buraished black wares. 

The bhek-and-red wane consists of three sub-varieties 
VIZ. white painted black-and-red ware, with both the 
surfaces burnished; unburnished painted black-and- 
red ware; and plain black-and-red ware, medium to 
thin m thickness. The painting on black Surface has 
very limited range in designs, usually, lines and dots, 
ihe shapes are bowis of several varieties. 

Most of the red ware is found to he hand-made and 
.ornetimcs mcised externally, Tht shapes mcliide vases. 
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bowls, basins, large storage jars and disb-on-stand with 
ribbed stem. The red ware also indicates many varieties, 
viz. dull red, red with painting in black, thick slipped 
with white paintings, and the naleaceous variety without 
slip. In a few cases the rim portion of the red slipped 
vase is found to be fluted. The painted designs executed 
on the external surface arc simple horizontal black- 
bands and oblique strokes and dots in white. The large 
jars show applique designs or ribs on external surface. 

Besides these wares, a few sherds of burnished grey, 
plain grey, grey with chucotate or brown slip, exter¬ 
nally painted in white and burnished black ware were 
also present. A few sherds show applique designs and 
nail impressions. 

Antiquities include terracotta bulls and other animal 
figurines and quartzite hammer stones or balls (PI, 4. II). 

2. REACH MAHAL. TEH, BEAWAR,DIST, AJMER 

(Lat. 25“53’M, Long. 74“24’E> 

This site is situated 2 km west of vilULge Devas on 
Vijayanagar-Bcawar road and approachable by a kuch- 
cha road from Devas. it is Gomparatlvcly a large hillock 
about 70 to 80 m in height, having numerous rock 
shelters and surrounded by fertile low land. It seems 
that the slopes of the hillock and rock shelters on it 
wefo occupied by ancient inhabitants. 

The site has yielded black-and-rcd ware, sometimes 
painted in white, white painted black slipped ware, 
burnished grey ware, black slipped ware, plain grey 
ware and plain and incised red ware. The shapes in 
black-and-red ware and black slipped wares arc minia¬ 
ture vases and bowls with while paintings, dishes of 
black and red ware. In red ware the shapes included 
vases, large jars, hondti bowls, basins and dtsh-on-stand. 

Among the antiquities a tciracoitn wheel, bangle, 
terracotta bead, ring-stone and quartzite balls were 
coUccteo. 

3, UNKHALIA, TEH- HURRA. DIST. BHILWARA 

(Lat. 25nTN, Long. 74*32'E> 

Tins site is situated to the north of the village on 
the left bank of the River Mansi, 12 km south-west of 
Rupaheli Railway station and approachable by a metal¬ 
led road. It is approximately 400 x 400 m in dimension 
with a height of 3 to 4 m. It lists yielded pottery 
of the chalcoUihic and early medieval period. 

The chabolithic period is represented by black-and- 


red, burnished grey and associated red wares. The main 
shapes included vases, jars, bowls of red ware and dishes 
of black-and-rcd ware. The pottery is medium to coarse 
in fabric. 

The early medieval ceramic industry is represented 
by red and associated grey wares. 

4. JUNIKHEDA, TEH. ASIND, DIST. BHILWARA 

(Lat. lySTN, Long. 74'32'E) 

Tlie site lies on the right bank of the River Mansi, 
t km north-west of village Ganglon and 7 km north¬ 
west of Lambia Railway station which is connected by 
a kuchcha road. 

The site which has a thin deposit of f 5 to 20 cm has 
yielded chalcoUthic black-and-red ware. In the blaek- 
and-red ware, the main shapes arc bowb. 

Pot sherds of medievat period were also collected. 

5, DANTRI, TEH. BEAWAR, DIST, AJMER (Lat. 

25'*56'N. Long. 74"32*E) 

This site is 11 km west of Vijayanagar on Vij'ay- 
nagat-Bcawar road, approachable by a metalled road. 
It is a small hillock whose slope was occupied by ancient 
inhabitants. The River Khari flows 2 km away from 
the site. 

The site has yielded chalcolitbic black-and-rcd, red 
and burnished grey wares. 

The shapes include dishes, bowls of bJack-and-rcd 
and vases and bowb and jars of red ware, Quanzitc 
balls were the only antiquities collected. 

Apart from the chalcoliihic sites, the remaining fifty 
sites are ranging from early historic to late medieval 
periods. The early historic Lachchufa has yielded red, 
grey, black slipped and associated N.B.P. wares and 
ring-wetb, etc. Barasani has yielded Sunga-Kushana 
wares comprising vases and bowls of red ware. At 
Junagaon some megalilhic tombs—like menhirs and 
oaim-circlcs were noticed while Mataji-ki-Mangri has 
produced a typical red pottery decorated with btiman 
figurines which betray Gupta style. 

A significant find ts a stray Vishnu image of 8ih-9th 
century A.D. from Aniati village. 

Among the remains of medieva! and bte medieval 
periods, forts, step-wells, temples, coins are noteworthy. 
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llECiENT EXPLORATION IN THE VALLEY OF KHARl AND WANSI 
INSCRIPTIONS 

Besides, a few Nagari inscriptiona were also met with 
which are dealt with below: 

1. KATAR. TEH. ASIND, DIST. BHlLWARA (Lat. 
25'*4rN, Long. 74*15’E> 

(a) A tea-lined inscription in Nagari script on a hero 
stotio which depicts a hero collapsing from his horse. 

It also refers to the village Katar, 'n the third line. 
Palaeogmphicaliy this c.Ta be ascribed to 16-17th Cen¬ 
tury A,D. 

(b) An inscription in Nagari script dated lo V.S, 1771 
(j.e. A.D. 1714) is lying in a Add to the north-east of 
the village which is possibly a hero-stone ( ygetputihor), 
dedicated lo a hero slain during a battle for the pro¬ 
tection of cows, since a cow is depicted on the top, 

2. DARWAT, TEH. ASIND. DlST. BHlLWARA 
(Lat. 25"46'N. Long. 74"2rE) 

A four line inscription in Devanagari on a pillar base 
in the Devanamyana temple is dated to V. Samvat 
1778 (i e, A.D, 1721). 

3 ant ALL TEH. ASIND, DIST. BHlLWARA (Ut. 
25“5rN, Long. 74"28’E) 

A three lined inscription dated to V.S, 1175 C,e. A.D. 
1118) in Nagari script was noticed on the left side of the 
lintel of mamfapa of the Si va temple. 

4. LAMBiAKALA, TEH. BAN ERA, DIST. BHIL- 
WARA (Ut. 25*3A'N, Long. 74*37’E) 

An inscription on a pillar was noticed at the catraiice 

of the baati (step-well) towards the east of the present 
village. 

Conclusion : 

The Aharian culture spread mainly in south-eastern 
Rajasthan sheltered by the Amvallis and watered by 
Balias aad its tributaries. Though the centre of this 
culture was south-caslcm Rajnsilian comprising the 
districts of Udaipur, Chitorgarh and BhiLwara, it &\sf> 
eittcndedup lo Nagda, located on River Chambalin Dist. 
Ujjain of Madhya Pradesh in the north-east and Nav- 
datoU on Narmada in the south. Kayatha on River Kali 
Sindh in Dist. Ujjain and Eran on River Blna in Sagar 
district, both in Madhya Pradesh, are the other sites 
with similar characteristics. The fundamental difference 
amongst all these sites is the variation in the quantity 
of biaek-and-red ivare. The black-and-rcd ware consti 
luted one of the chief ceramic industries at Aliar, Gilund 
and Ollier related sites. K.V. Soundara Rajan, however, 
believes that the Bunas culture, represented mainly by 
the black-and-rcd ware, owed its origin to the 
dians’. He says that the present day disposition of Dra- 
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vidian communities in India and the viscissilndes they 
have been taken as having gone through in early times 
indicate that at one stage they were widely distributed 
over many parts of Cent ml India and Rajasthan".* 

The present exploration orchalcolitliic sites of south 
east Rajasthan has provided new information regarding 
the Aharian expansion in this region and its further 
extension towards north, near Ajmer. It will not be a 
surprise if the future held work extends the Aharian 
expansion further north which may throw ample light 
on cultural relationship between Aharian and chal* 
colhhie cultures of north Rajasthan. 

Cotuparison with the Ahar (Banas) Culture : 

The * Banas culture' is named after the River Banas 
on whose banks the Banasian sites were found. Ahar is 
also one of them, located near Udaipur Railway station 
on the left bank of River Aliar, and it was first brought to 
light by R,C. Agrawal during the year 1954-55. Ahar 
IS a big mound anciently known as Tambavati (city of 
copper). The most characteristic ftaturc of this culture 
is a typical pottery known as the black-and-red ware 
painted in white on the exterior. Motifs are usually 
geometric, parallel or oblique Lines, circks and spirals. 
Thin incised lines on the necks of bowls ore very charac¬ 
teristic features of this cuJime. The common shapes 
are bowls and dishes. The red slipped ware is another 
fine burnished, wheel mode pottery with the colour of 
the slip ranging from tan, orange to chocolate. There 
are also hand-made coarse ted and grey storage jars 
with applique decoration, basins, disb-cn-stand, etc., 
associated with the Red slipped ware; also a bulT, cream 
slipped ware made of kaolin mixed with clay. 

Among the terracottas only a few bull figurines are 
reported from Ahar. 

Tlic recent exploration of the cliakoNthic sites also 
exhibit the same cultural features as at Ahar. The chalc- 
colithic sites like Reach Mahal, OJena, Dantri, Unkhaiia 
and Juniklicdii liavc represented the ceramic Industry 
of black-imd-red, white painted black-and-red, red, 
burnished grey, grey, incised red, burnislicd black wares. 
The painting on black surface indicates very limited 
range of designs, usually lines and dots. The shapes in 
black and red and black slipped wares are miniature 
vases, bowls with white paintings and dishes. 

The red ware also indicates many varieties like, dull 
red, red with printing in black, thick slipped with white 
paintings and trucr.ccous variety without slip. The pain¬ 
ted designs are simple horizontal black bands and 
oblique strokes and dots in white. Applique designs 
and ribs on external surface of the pots arc noteworthy. 
The shapes include vases, bowls, dishes, basins, large 
storage jars, itan^i and dish-on-sland with ribbed stem 
(Figs. 2 and 3). 
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Among The antiquities, tcrraeoila balls and aninial 
figurines, bangles, beads, clay wheel, ring Slones, quart- 
zitc balls were collected- All the above finds speak of 
their affinity to Ahar, The thick sturdy grey ware 
bearing incised and applique decoration of the chaU 
colit hie sites is comparable with Ahar JB*, 

The material cultures of the Reach Mahal site indi¬ 
cate that this region might have been a contact-zone 
between Aharians and chalcolithic cultures of north 
Rajasthan, as the ceramic industries speak of their 
affinity with Ahar and a typo-technological resemblance 
with the chalcolithic cultures of north Rajasthan. 

At least three sherds of coarse and light red ware 
found in the ceramic assemblage of Reach Mahal bear 
striking semblance with a similar pottery which is present 
as an exotic ware In the corpus of the posi-Harappan 
period at Baitawali.* Many sturdy red ware sherds which 
now appear ochreous in look and feel due to Insuffi¬ 
cient firing also indicate some sort of fabric-nearness 
with some of the pottery groups of post-Harappan 
times of Haryana. 

As far as the structural activities and the settlement 
pattern arc concerned it is observed that the chalcolithic 
people of this region generally preferred hillocks and 
rock-shelters usually skirted by low lying fertile land, 
since the explored sites share similarities. 

Chronology t 

The chalcolithic cultures in India make their first 
appearanoe at the lum of the second millennium B.C. 
and are eventually replaced by the iron using cultures.* 
The bbek-and-red ware industry being an important 
component of many a chalcolithic culture has played a 
significant role. This ware has been classified into six 
regions by K..M, Srivastava, baaed broadly on the 
associated cultural complex and the representativo 
shapes and show distinct regional identities. The sites 
under discussion fall within south-eastern Rajasthan 
which forms Region ‘‘B’* of Srivastava. He has dated 
the culture here to circa 2000 B.C. to SOO B.C.^ 

On the basis of 14 C dates, D.P. Agarwal has sugges¬ 
ted a lime bracket of 2000-1400 B,C. for the Banas 
culture. He further holds that the copper age of Ahar 
culture emerges sometime in the ISth century B.C., 
at lime when Harappan Culture came to an end.* 

The excavator of Ahar contends that several 14 C 
deteiminatious enable him to place the Ahar culture 
between c- 1900 B.C.-1200 B.C.* Some indirect data on 
the dating of Ahar’s chalcoUtluc have come from the 
excavations at Kayatha. Period II (Grca J900 B.C.—* 
1600 B.C.) at Kayatha witnessed the arrival of an en¬ 
tirely new set of people who used the character! sile white- 
painted black-and-rcd ware, similar to that from the 
Banas Val cy. 


In their recent work,^'' the Allchins contend that the 
Aharians were contemporaries of iht, Humppana and 
survived even beyond ihe Harappan civilization, sinte 
the three phases (IA, B and C) at Ahar have been dated 
to a time bracket of 2580 B.C, to I SOO B.C., based on 
radiocarbon dates. 

The chalcolitlitc culture represented at Cilund Is 
also important in the region. In the absence of radio¬ 
carbon dates for Cilund, relative dating has been attemp¬ 
ted on the basis of certain comparative features noticed 
in respect of potteries from chalcolttiiic Navdatoli, the 
chalcolithic levels of which have already been dated by 
radiocarbon tests to circa I50l>-J000 B.C, Thus the 
chalcolithic period of Gilund may roughly be placed 
around 1500 B.C, with a couple of centuries on cilhcr 
side. 

Since Ahar and Cilund are comfortably dated, wc 
may now attempt to relative dating of our chalcolithic 
sites. The excavator of Ahar has proposed tentatively 
circa 1200 B.C. as the lower limit and 1900 B.C. as the 
upper limit for the protohistoric horizons. The 14C 
datess given by D.P, Agarwal suggests A.C, 2000^ 
1400 B.C. bracket for the Banas culture. Thus these 
chalcolithic sites may roughly be placed In the tentative 
lime bracket between c. 19(K) B.C,—1200 B.C. 
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Dots, Cup-Marks and PITS Vis-a-Vis the Megaliths — 
New Evidences from Kumaon^ 

Maiicshwar F. Josbi 


Ifllroductioo r 

More than a oeniury ago, ia fact, in 1856, Hen wood 
reported the prcsancii of 'Root basons' at Devidhum, 
district Pithorgarh, U.P.* Later it was Cariiac who, 
around Dwarahat, district Almora, U.P., discovered 
a number of graves (7) and ^oup marks—the charac¬ 
teristic features associated with the European megaliths.^ 
Yet, no systematic and scientific study of these was ever 
undertaken by any of the archaeologists, although scho¬ 
lars like Wheeler* recognised their presence- However, 
at one time, he remarked * ’‘An earlier observer found 
small granite and ‘slate’ cromlechs at Deodhoora, IS 
miles somh-cast of Almora in northern U.P-, but they 
wore mostly if not entirely used as shrines and, on the 
evidence, may be discounted.” 

In recent years, M.C. Joshi of the Archaeological 
Surrey of India examined the Devodura site and noticed 
deep and shatlow depressions on the rocks as well as 
‘watlcd heaps (ptatforms)' of rubble which were being 
used in some <ascs as shrines of local deities.* These 
heaps, according to him, could be compared with some 
almost similar remains c-stant at Satmas near Agra.* 

The present author also discovered similar depres¬ 
sions elsewhere in Kumaon more than a decade ago 
which prompted him to undertake extensive and inten¬ 
sive archaeological explorations in Kumaon in order to 
determine the extent of this culture. Howevei, it was 
only during the last live field seasons that fruitful results 
were obiaincd in this regard when a large number of 
dots, cup-marks and pits of different dimensions were 
found in a wide area covering Pilhoragarh, Almora and 
Nainital districts of U,P. with the Jaskot, BanadJdevj 
mountain tangc as its major zone of concentration. 

The Depressions— a brief description : 

Typologically these depressions can be divided into 
the following varieties : 

I, Dot-like depressions: These dots—tiny and shal¬ 


low (approxiinatcty 0.5 cm to I cm In size)— 
arc made on the surface of the locks or stray 
boulders in one to four rows looking like beaded 
string(s) or in conglomeration. Such dot-like 
depressions have also been found in Central 
India. According to some archaeologists these 
may have been mtendijd for some game.’ Wc 
do not agree with this suggestion for if these dots 
were related to any game there should have 
been some sort of schematic uniformity in ihcir 
representation such as is found in case of chess 
or chaupada. 

2. Smatiet hates : The smaller holes measure 2 cm 

to 8 cm in diameter and 1 cm to 10 cm in depth_ 

the average size being 7 cm in diameter and 8 
cm in depth. These depressions arc also found on 
the surface of rocks or stray boulders either in 
congloracraiion or in a scattered manner. Nothing 
can be said about their alignment, although in 
a few examples these are found along with the 
larger depressions as well. 

3. The common varlefy ('Cup-marks’) : This is the 
most common and widely distributed variety. 
It is found in different sizes ranging from 9 cm 
to 27 cm in diameter and 3 cm to 55 cm in depth, 
the average size being 15 cm in diameter and 
32 cm in depth. With a few exceptions this variety 
h very neatly executed. It is also found on the 
rocky surface or on large boulders either singly 
or in pairs and occasionally in multiples. In some 
cases some sort of alignment is also noticeable. 

Apart from these three types there are the following 
im(common and variciics t 

4. Rec/angahr depressions .* There are a few camples 
showing a group of two to five smaller rectangular 
depressions measuring 5 cm to 10 cm on the 
sides and 2 cm to 10cm in depth. These are aligned 
with one another by way of channel-like dep¬ 
ressed lines. 
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5. Sftake-like ttepresshnx : A few examples show a 
smaller depression (variety 2 a boro) having rig 
zag channcl-like depressed line added to it, thus 
giving a snake-like appearance. Its close parallel 
is to be found In the central device of the Aimorn 
coins datable to from c. 2nd century B.C. on¬ 
wards.* 

6. There is a solitary example showing an outline of 
a cat-like animai carved on the Rat surface of the 
rock together with dotted depressions. Whether 
the animal and the dots are interrelated cannot 
be said in the present state of our knowledge. 

7. Pits : Tlic most remarkable variety among these 
depressions is that of the pear-shaped pits which 
have been excavated into the rock surface of the 
hi'ls. Each of the mouths of these pits have an 
opening ranging from 40 cm to SDcm in diameter 
which is cut down vertically almost straight, to 
a depth of about 22 cm and gradually widened 
upto a diameter of approximately 1.20 m at a 
depth of about 1.30 tn. Below this point, atl of 
the pits arc filled with rubble, so that their exact 
depth and diameter could not be measured. It is 
also to be noted that there arc many smaller 
holes measuring approximately 5 cm in diameter 
made in ilw inner walls of each of these pits. 
These holes are found at intervals in both the 
sides facing one another at the same level. Tf a 
bar-like object is inserted horizontally in these 
holes it can serve the purpose of a ladder. Around 
the mouth of each of the pits there is an outer 
depressed ring measuring 0,80 m to 1.10 m in 
diameter and 20 cm in depth. These pits are 
txcavated at a distance of about 1.20 m to t.SO 
m apart from one another externally, forming a 
triangular alignment. It is also to be noted that 
around these pits several smaller dqiresslons 
(varieties 2 and 3abave) are also made. 

Tliat these pits arc also made in different sizes is 
seen from the fact that at one place two pits of two 
dilferent sizes were found logeflior. Of the two, the lurgci 
one measured over 2 m m depth oud diameter, and 
the smaller one, a little less than 1 m in depth and dta- 
meter. About a hundred metres away from these pits 
there is one more pit of considerably targe as evi¬ 
denced from the fact that sometime ago a buffalo is 
said to have fallen Into it and the villagers Iiad filled it 
with earth and rubbic. 

The noiabl,; sites where these depressions arc found 
are as under : 


lies I , 2, 3, and 7 above); temple of goddess Varahi (a 
Vallabhi style structure of e. niiicih century A.D.) 
amid Rssembiage of undressed stone rubble some of 
which are dedicated to local ddiics, particularly Aidi, The 
site is noted for the Dagavali Fair w hich is held on full 
moon day of Suvan. On this ocension two traditional 
rival groups led respectively by Maharas and Fartiyals 
assemble at the temple ground and hold stone-throwing 
(Bhagval) mock fight. It is believed that formerly this 
occasion was celebrated by offering human sacrifice to 
the goddess, but later on with the consent of the god¬ 
dess (?) it ivas resolved that the people should offer as 
much of human blood as a human body contains. It is 
for this reason that this stone-throwing mock fight 
lakes place which continues for about an hour till suffi¬ 
cient hujimn blood is shed in the course of fighting. It 
is interesting to note that some of the stones are specially 
prepared from the flakes called phipham and the shield 
IS made up of cane and leaves. The festival has a hoary 
|xtst. Could it be a survival of the Stone Age practice? 
If that is so, wc can say that It is an excellent example 
bc^ufig On cihtto-archacoJogy. 

Almorfl t 


a, kiiatk/tan : depressions of common variety (va¬ 
riety 3 above) traces of rubble heap; fragment of 
a icrraeotia bangle mould together with melted 
ptcoe of glass and fragments of glass bangles, 

b, Jaskof: Dots and depressions (varieties 1, 2, 3 
and 7); shrine dedicated to Aidi; rubble heap. 

c, Gtma : depressions (variety 3 above); traces of 
circular course of uiidresscd stone masonry. The 

sue used to be cremation ground and is still called 

samasa/i^ 

d, Simahi : depressions (varieties I, 2, 3, 4 and 6). 

e, DjaU-dattda: depressions (varieties 1,2, and 5 
above); traces of rubble heap and slirine of Aidi. 

r. K^hmati: depressions (variety 3 above); trench- 
tike cuttings. 

S' AflHgfloe .* depressions (varieties 2 and 3 above). 
About two hundred metres away fragments of 
grey coloured poitciy with incised lines in trian¬ 
gular orientation made by a comb likc-instru- 




_ ; tvariety / above). 

Two of these pus have been cut off by a local 
^Jlagcr who lias consinicied n house close by 
However, one can still s« parts of the inner seel 
lions of both the pits. 


Pilboragurh district, U.P, Allied Problems t 

: Dou aoa pi,s (v™- S. far „ ^ 
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noticed on any of these depressions. However, taking 
into account the sharp edged motiths (rinis) of many of 
these cup-marks (varitiy 3 above) It may be suggested 
that originally they might have been provided with 
some kind of covering; otherwise ihc sbarpaess of the 
edges of their mouths would have weathered by mate¬ 
rials rolling over them during ilic rains. Prominent 
chifiel marks seen on a ntimber of these depressions and 
pits make it clear that a chisel like instrujiient was one 
of the tools used in making these monuments. The 
authoni of these monuments seem to have also used a 
parallel sided sharp instrumeni to drill amaziiigLy circular 
depressions with an almost "Lf like section, while the 
*V" like section noticed in many examples may have 
been produced by a similar but triangular tool. Most of 
these depressions arc found on the surface of the rocks 
or stray boulders* In several places the rocks bearing 
these pits arc hewm out in trench Hke gaps with depres¬ 
sions on the higher level. In the present state of our 
knowledge nothing can be said about the nature of the 
tools employed in making these monuments. How^ever^ 
't is to be noted that without the use of metal tooU it 
is diflioult to dig the larger pits (varieiy 7 above) in the 
rocky surface, although it is not improbable that these 
pits were made without any metal tools* for the rocks 
bearing these pits are not very hard. Such a likelihood 
does not lie within realm of mere surmise. It seems to bo 
substantiated by the fael that in Malta, for example, 
the neolithic people have also made rock-cut graves.* 

All the varieties of these depressions are intercon¬ 
nected as is evident at Jaskot, district Almora, U.P., a 
site situated in a forest some 10 km cast of Almora on 
a mountain ridge running north-^south. Towards tlie 
northern slope almost at the end of the ridge, the rocky 
surface is cut down, more or less, vertically at a number 
of plnccs.^® At two such spots there are approximately 
10 m long trcnch-likc gaps nueasuring 4 m to 5 m in 
width and 2 m to 4 m in depth, partly hewn out in the 
rocky rJdgc in cast-west direction. Close to the eastern 
end of one of the trenches is found a cluster of 37 cir¬ 
cular pita of different si^es ranging from 2.5 cm to 55 
cm in depth and 6 cm to 27 cm in diameter. No perfect 
alignment of these depressions could be noticed. How'- 
ever, some of the depressions seem to form triangles! 
whether they arc intentional or coincidental canuol be 
said. 

Still more interesting objects are the three pear- 
shaped pits (variety 7 above) together with the smaller 
depressions of different sizes (varieties 1,2, and 3 above)* 
These pits arc excavated into the higher level of ihe ridge 
towards north of these trenches* It Is interesting to note 
that close by these trcncltes many heaps of rubble- 
looking like caims—have also been noticed* 


Associiited Material : 

In some of these pits small pieces of Quanz and rolled 
flat and circular or oval shaped micaceous pc bbles have 
been found. The latter seem to have been brought from 
a place situated some one kilometre away towards south 
where one can still find them in abundance on the sur¬ 
face. According tothc villagers, fragmcnls of red pottery 
and a small piece of bangle made of glass-like material 
were also found in one of these depression (variety 3 
above). However, iheir relationship renxains to be es¬ 
tablished. It may be noted tliai these objects were found 
nt Jaskot only. In this connectionp it is to be noted that 
the to called glass-like material is indeed glass. As noted 
above, at Khaikhan a factory sitef?) of these glass 
bangles was discovered by the present author in the 
field season of 19S0-BL From the surface of this site a 
fragment of a bangle mould of icrrRcoUa^ broken and 
unfinished pieces of bangles in black, ash and orange 
colours and hardened semi or completely molted pieces 
of raw materia! were picked up. The site is situated some 
8 km away towards south-east of Jaskot. 

At Bag waif Pokhar the villager who cut off two of 
the larger pits (variety 7 above) found two handi-like 
pots of'red-coloured” pottery inside the larger pit which 
were broken since then. Close by, in tlie section of the 
smaller pit (measuring a little less than a metre in depth 
and diameter) which was also cut off, the present author 
noticed rolled fragments of pottery which vrerc un¬ 
doubtedly brought down by the rainy water from the 
upper reuches of ihe hill where these are found in 
abundance. However, at this stage, it would be pne- 
niatufe to establish any relationship between the pits 
and the pottery. 

IdentiKcatifin of the deprcssieiis aad tlieir authors: 

The iderttificalion of those depressions is an otiig- 
maiic problem. The brief account of different notable 
aites given above makes it clear 1 Jiai all the varieties are 
intcj-c jnnecicd. Therefore, it would appear that different 
varieties had different functional use. Accordingly some 
of them, particularly varieties 1, 2, 4,5ond6 may have 
been used foi some k'nd of ritualistic purpose* Variety 
3 may be taken as sepulchral in nature. If this is accep¬ 
ted, their authors may be associated with megaliihie 
culture for, elscw here in India^^ as also In Europe "cup- 
marks" are associated with burials.^* Jn this conttection 
the evidence of village Guna is interesting, because, it is 
here that this varie-y is associated with crematorium 
and is still called sama^m. However, it is to be noted 
that to the best of our knowledge these depressions do 
not have any hitherto known parallel in India.*'* As 
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regard the jicar-stiaped pits (^ith almost flat bottom 
as evidenced at Bag wall Pokliar), taking into account 
thcJt large size there is a possibility that they were used 
as dwelling pits. In that ease the smaller mricty of 
depressions (variety 2 and 3 above) may have served as 
the post-holes to support a roof, as these depressions 
arc found around the larger pits at Jaskot. However, 
the exact naiurc of these pits can be assessed only after 
the clearance of rubble. 

But for the pits (variety 7 above) no traces of any 
material bearing on the seitlenicnt associated with these 
depressions tempts us to suggest that their authors lived a 
sport of nomadic life. However, the larger pits as also 
the cluster of 37 depressions (variety 3 above) at Jaskot 
and larger pits as Bag wall Pokhar do suggest a ‘com¬ 
munal or group activities* and therefore, we can ten ta¬ 
li vely identify their society as ‘group-orientedV* Could 
their ethnic survival be idenliftcd with the local tribal 
group known as the Rajis or the Bholiyas? Tlic former 
is a nomadic tribe and the latter a pastoral. It is also 
interesting to note that in case of the Bhotiyas (who 
call themselves Shaukas) we know that after cremation 
they used to bury a charred bone of the deceased in an 
iron or tin box on the ground where a liole was dug for 
this purpose.’* The casing of iron or tin box may have 
been a later introdueticn. 

Before we conclude, it would not be out of place to 
add in passing that the Kumaoni society affords an 
interesting field for ethno-areheological studies. The 
low tradition in Kntnaon has retained many such traits 
which seem to have a hoary antiquity. In this connection 
two deities, namely Aidl and Goril arc interesting. 
Association of the shrines dedicated to Aidi with the 
depressions and rubble heaps has already been mention¬ 
ed above. The Goril shrines are equally interesting as 
they arc, in most cases, set up near the big boulders 
which are besmeared with vermilion. In this connect ton 
Carlleyle’s comments are worth quoting : 

'*Wc learn from the writings of Sir John Malcom 
that the genuine Bhils raised eaims to the memory 
of their chiefs when they died and poured oil on the 
top of the cairns afterwards, to which they added 
red-lead- which reminds us of the fact mentioned in 
the Bible, that Jacob poured oil on the stones which 
he raised,"’* 
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Excavations at Manjhi 1983-85 : A Preliminary Report 


T.N. Roy 


The excavattoti work at Manjhi was conducted for 
two season’s from 1934. The work was very limited in 
scope but in view of the absence of a suitably docu- 
rnented report on any Black slipped Culiurc site in 
Bihar, this work, however limited, dcserscs publica¬ 
tion. The purpose of this paper is to present the basic 
documcntnlion of the arehaeoiogical material brought 
oat from this small scale excavation. There is, however, 
ample scope for a regular horistontal excavation of this 

Here only the basic field data including the site 
and the periodisation has been set forth- The results 
of teohnical studies on animal bones, iron and copper 
objects and radiocarbon dates, etc. will bo published 
when these fCSuUs Eirfi knowE. 


^**FaUiiigin the Saran district of Bihar, Matijlii is 
19 km west of the district headquarters, Saran (bearing 
aho the name of Chapra) whioh lies on the Allahaba — 
Sonopur metre gauge section of the Nortlv-Eastern Rail¬ 
way and from there a regular bus and trekker (Four 
wheeler) operates right upto Manjhi, One micndmg 
to visit the site from Varanasi by rail i^y do m via 
BalUa; the journey being a little over 191 
north-east direction. The ancient site, sprawling along 
the left bank of the Ghaghra, lies m the revenue limits 
of ManihU a small village occupying a sizsabL’ part 

As one approaches Manjhi vllbgc, a huge mound 
nearly 14 metres in height from the ground level, strikes 
the eve, From the top of the mound one can have a 
glimpse of the River Ghaghra (Sarayu), which ows 
just near the mound from north-cast to south-vvest 
direction. As has been the case with most of the ancient 
sites, Manjhi abo seems to have 
the bank of the river. This is obvious by t^ 
the mound which is about 526 m from north to south 

but only about 390 m from east to west. Thew dime 

sionss however, may not represent the overa area 
vered by the ancient people, since as t cxcava lo^ 


substantial portion of older settlement for the cons¬ 
truction of a huge fortification wall and a moat. This 
construction has resulted in the division of an older 
habitation into two clear blocks of the mound. 

So, as seen today there arc two main blocks of the 
mound, separated by a moat, which is fairly wide on 
the south-east direction but narrows down towards 
other sides. The main mound locally known as Alanfti- 
Ktt-Tila (herein named as Mound-1) has a rain-gully 
running south-north which on the southern extreme 
towards the river gives the impression of an ancient 
opening (pi. 6 1). The main mound, as it appears to¬ 
day, is dish-shaped. It slopes down on either sides. 
While the highest contour on the top is 68 m above 
Mean Seal Level that on the inner side is 66 m, a 
difference of about 2 meters which accounts for the 
absence of regular strata of late occupational debris at 
the site. This inner slope and the absence of regular late 
deposit all over the mound is due to extensive plough¬ 
ing and cultivation which is going on at the site since 
long. The outer slope of the mound, making a rough 
circle on plan, is well marked throughout its circuit 
of approximately 1500 m and gives an impression of a 
huge fortification of baked bricks. This defence wall is 
completely obliterated by the accumulation of occupa¬ 
tional debris of later period but exposed at several 
points due to robbing of baked bricks and mud by the 
local villagers. On ilie south-eastern top of the mound 
stands a recent small baked-brick building known as 
M aum-Baba-Ki-Pokk i-Kuti, 

To the east of the main mound, across the ancient 
moat, is another small mound called here for the sake 
of convenience a-s Mound 2. This is comparatively 
very low in height but one can pick up ancient pottery 
on it. This tends to suggest that while the main settle¬ 
ment may have been on the main mound (Mound 1), 
stray ancient dwellings also existed co this part of the 
area. On this mound recently a couple of residential 
buildings have been constructed along with a temple 
dedicated to Kali. There is very little area in which a 
probe for ancient remains could be made on this part 
of the mound. 
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ft appears that m ancient times these two mounds 
formed one continuous unit, and it is the construction 
of the ancient defence wall and the moat which has re¬ 
sulted in giving the site its present shape. 

The Cuttings 

Two small trenches MJH—i and MJH—2, were 
laid on the main Mound 1. Tt was on the south-eastern 
area of this mound between Maiini-Baba-Ki-Fakki- 
f^uti (Hanuman Mandir) and rain-gully, a huge con¬ 
centration of Northern Black Polished Ware was ob¬ 
served. It was thought that this portion of the site could 
be suitable for laying a trench across the inner slope 
of the city defence wall which, besides, throwing light 
on the defence may also give clues regarding the anti¬ 
quity of the site. MJH—I was, therefore laid at this 
point. This had an added advantage, With more funds 
and time at our disposal this trench could be easily 
extended on the outer area of the defences. This will 
enable us to find out ilic basal width of the defences, 
its vertical extant height and outer slope, if any, during 
future excavation. Similarly MJI-I—2 was laid on the 
north-eastern side of the mound with almost the same 
objective, i.c. finding out the occupational strata within 
the defences and the antiquity of the site. This Jiad 
an advantage of exposing within our means the mini¬ 
mum possible occupational deposit. Primarily it was, 
therefore, to confirm the findings of MJH—1. The 
alignment of both these trenches was along the cardinal 
direction. 

The sequence of Cultures 

MJH—I provides the sequence of cultures from 
about the beginning of the first millennium il.C. upto 
the early medieval times and the culture contents of 
the various periods in brief are as follows; 

Period I (Black-Slipped Ware Culture) 

This period having an average deposit of about two 
mrtres above the natural soil, belongs to the black slipp¬ 
ed ware Culture, It is characterized by black slipped 
ware, bbek and red ware and aasoeiuicd red ware. 
Of these in the black slipped ware the principal cera¬ 
mic indu-stry of this period, bowb and dishes predo¬ 
minated. Amongst the bowls, the shapes avaibble 
were the sub-ovatoid, straight sided, car mated, hemis¬ 
pherical, convex-sided and round-sided. The black and 
red ware was marked by bowZs with everted and feature¬ 
less rim, platters, and di$b-on-stand. Of interest 
in the red ware was one almost complete dish-on-stand. 
No other antiquity was recovered from this period 
except pottery discs and two fragments of stone of in- 
dotermiaato use. Remnants of burnt earth with red- 


impression indicate that the hutments of this period 
were construcied of waiile-and-daub. The use of copper 
and stone tools were not at all attested. Iron was also 
not recorded from the lowest levels. But we were fully 
satisfied that iron was found from the middle strata 
of this period. In later levels, this period distinctively 
overlapped with the NBPW period {Period 11). Such 
a situation would howexcr suggest three stages for the 
black slipped ware (BSW) occupation at Manjhi: 

(1) A few layers where the BSW is not associated 
with iron and it is quite likely that this deposit 
may represent an earlier stage in the history 
of BSW. 

(2) The second stage appears to be the time whcii 
it comes to be associated with iron. 

(5) The third stage was when there was an over¬ 
lap between tlic BSW' and tho NBFW'. 

While the first stage may go back to about the be¬ 
ginning of the first millennium B.C., the third is un¬ 
likely to be later than middle of the first miHcnnium 
B,C, Since the evidence is very meagre and confined lo 
a small area, it would not be proper to pronounce a 
final word on the nature of this deposit. 

Period II {NBPW' period—tiflO B,C. to 50 B.C.) 

Without any break of occupation from Period I, 
Period 11, with a thickness from 5.43 to 3.02 m, was 
mainly characterized by the introduction of the Nor¬ 
thern Black Polished Ware (NBP) and greater use of 
iron. With so much of thick deposit belonging to NBP 
period, it is now possible to divide this period into three 
Sub-periods 11 A, It B and II C. A notable industry 
requiring closer attention in Sub-period 11 A is the 
plain grey ware. Tile distinctive feature of this ware is 
its superior quality and an apparently smeothened dark 
grey surface. Special mention may be made of a few 
sherds in this fabric which were painted in black over 
dark grey surface with a simple and elementary hori¬ 
zontal rim band. Although dissimilar in fabric from the 
well-known Painted Grey W'arc (PCW), its occuntnec 
in Sub-period II A docs show the contact and interrela¬ 
tionship between PGW and NBP. In Sub-period 11 B, 
Ahichchhatra JOA type and miniature bowl in red 
ware made their appearance. In Sub-period II C, the 
dominant industry was a coarse NBP (Fabric E), 
but top-graded NBP (Fabric A) also continued. The 
introduction of carinated tiamli and incurved bowk 
was a noteworthy feature of this sub-period. Of the thir¬ 
teen iron objects recovered from this period, two came 
from SutvjKriod M A, three from Sub-period If B and 
the remaining six from Sub-period IJ C. The miscel¬ 
lany of objects included both tools and weapons like, 
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arrow-hcEid, tuilLi, daggcrt hamiiiCT knife-bLidca, cic. 
The limited number of small pieces of iron slag which 
wc found in this period and in the core of the defences 
suggest that there was an element of iron-smelting at 
the site right from the earliest levels although it was 
only in the upper level of period ll, it became more 
popular. The use of copper remained subordinate to 
iron. Of the four objects obtained from the excavation, 
as many as three came from Suh-period 11 C and one 
from Sub-period II h. These included tools and broken 
fragments of objects of indeterminate use. Thirteen 
beads, variously of agate, glass and terracotta were 
recovered from this period, Of these, one long barrel- 
shaped bead of banded agate from Sub-period 1! A 
and one iwcniy-four faceted green bead of glass From 
Sub-period ll C arc particularly noteworthy for work¬ 
manship. Among the lerracoita beads the most com¬ 
mon shape was the vase-shaped or gAa/a-shaped cir¬ 
cular bead, and this shape is available in all the three 
sub-periods. Grinding-stones or querns along with 
pestles and sharpeners, formed the kitchen equipment. 
A circular steatite casket with a knobbed lid is one of 
the unique finds from Sub-period ll C tPJ. 6, Jl). 

,lt is significant to note that bone industry was an 
integral part of this Iron Age culture. Of the thirty- 
eight objects obtained from period ll. three came from 
Sub-period 11 A, sis from Sub-period ll B and as many 
as twenty-one From Subperiod 11 C. Tlicse included bone 
points, arrow-heads, bangles and unfinished tools. Of 
these, the bone points formed an overwhelming majo¬ 
rity (PL6, 111)- These were manufaeiuied out of splin- 
icred bones, revealing distinct cut marks and attempts 
to prepare a working point either at one or both the 
ends. In several cases, the whole body of these bone 
points is highly polished and the working edge is so 
well defined and pointed that one wonders if some 
metal implements were used in their manufacture. Verti¬ 
cally they show, in frequency, a consistent increase 
from bottom upwards, indicating that the industry be¬ 
came more popular as the occupation advanced from 
carlv. middle to late phases of the Iron Age. TIiC'X bone 
points must have been used for various purposes. Among 
the lesser miscellany of finds were an ivory arrow head 
from Sub-period IIB and unidentified tool of bone from 
Siib*pvrLt>d tlA. 

Amongst other finds, mention may be made of: 
pottery-discs form all ilie sub-periods, two terracotta 
animal figurines from Sub-period If C, and toy-cart 
wheel, mould, balls, cone stoppers, bangles all of ter¬ 
racotta, from Sub-period II C. Of terracotta objects 
from the period, a boat-sbaped object and a mould 
with five deep concentric circles both from Sub-period 
li B are noteworthy (Pi, 6. IV). A heavily-corrodcd 
coil! of copper and two insoribod scalings of tcr- 


racotLi^ rccovefcd from Sub-period 11 C bear witness 
LO the prevalence of coinage and of writing during the 
late levels of ihis period. 

No house^remains were encountered throughout ilie 
strata of Sub-periods tl A and II B. The presence of 
one piece of not well baked small lump of terracoUa 
in the deposit belonging to Sub-period 11 B gives the 
impression of the begifimng of hiked brick activity. 
But in view of the very resirieied area of the dig^ this 
pheuomcnont however^ remains doubtful The houses 
during Sub-period 11 C were matlc of baked bricks^ 
the size of which averaged 50 x 25 x 9 cm. While comp¬ 
lete plans were out of question because of the jimited 
extent of the dig, interesting evidence in this respect 
wus obiained. In MJH-1, there a floor made of 
earth and brickbats, on which was found brick debris 
of a collapsed house ofa bone-lool maker. In the struc¬ 
tural debris were found several bone points, both finish¬ 
ed as well unfinished. In the vicinity, a long pit along 
with several broken fragments of terracoiia ring-well 
shows titat the practice of constructing ring-welb was 
a contiuon feature during this sub-period (PL 6. V)* 
Aseriheble to the late levels of this sub-period was a 
massive baked brick fortificution. It was observed to 
be directly constructed over the deposit of Sub-period 
II C after levelling the ground (PL 6^ VIJ.Thcani iquities 
recovered from the core of ihe defences were essentially 
the material from Sub-periods It A and II B indicating 
that the defences could not be associated with the early 
and middle phases of the NBP period. The other de¬ 
tails, like its various stages of construction, vertical 
extant height, basal width and its relation with the 
habitation area still remain to be ascertained. Jt is, 
therefore, clear that neither the finds recovered from 
the core of the defences nor its present strati graphical 
sequence as revealed in the two seasons^ excavations 
are able to pronounce any final verdict on it^ 

Period nr (50 BX. lo A.D. 300> 

Perhaps there was no appreciable time g?.p betweeti 
rhe end of period tl and ihc beginning of Period III. 
The cuJlural equipment of this period showed marked 
contrast with that of the preceding one. NBP was comp¬ 
letely absent. The coarse NBP of sub-period ll Cwiih 
its characteristic shapes like, bowls^ dishes, carinated 
lipped bowb^ otc^i were also no more to be seen 
now. The notable feature of this period was its exclusive 
red ware indu:Ury. 

Among the important lapcs of this period red 
ware industry, mention may te made of bowls with 
incurv^cd rim, ink-pot lids, buttom-knobbed lidu, spout¬ 
ed basins and bottlenecked sprinklers. Baked brick 
Structures ascribable to two structural phases were 
noticed^ While complete plan was out of question 
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because of limited area eacaVEted, both in Mill—1 and 
MJH—2, several walls wore noted in which the size 
of baked bricks were not at all uniform. In this con¬ 
nection particular mention may be made of a structural 
complex lined with gravel which, however, could not 
be completely traced. 

This period yielded tlie largest number of antiquities. 
Mention may be made of targe nuntber of terracotta 
human figurines, both male and female (PI. 6- Vll); 
terrocotta animal figurines including horse, monkey 
and camel; stone and terracotta pestles (PI. 6, VIH); 
and stoppers, gamesmen, ear-ornaments, pendent, 
wheel and decorated discs of terracotta. From the early 
deposit of this period, a decorated scale of ivory is also 
noteworthy find (Pi. 6. IX). An inscribed terracotta 
seating which on the basis of palaeography can be 
assigned to 2nd-3rd centuries A.D. wxis an important 
find of this period. 

period IV 

After a considerable lapse of time, a new settlement 
cropped at the site, the deposits of which were noticed 
in a very limited area. It appears that though tlw city 
was deserted, a small group of people belonging to 
Medieval age settled over the earlier ruins though spo¬ 
radically in very small area. As is to bo expected the 
pottery was now entirely dilTcrcnt fiom what it used 
to be in Period III. It was made of medium to coarse 
grained clay, wheel-turned and dull red in colour. Super¬ 
ficial dusting of mica was the usual feature of the pots. 
The pots were decorated with stamped, incised and 
applique designs. Among the noteworthy types in red 
ware mention may be made of knife-edged bowls, cari- 
nated handis with soot marks, knobbed lids, sturdy 
basins and shallow plates. Apart from the ordinary 
red ware, a few pieces of the gla7jed ware were also 
reported mainly from the late levels of the site. 

Significance of ibe results 

(1) Manjhi for the first time, provides an insight 
into the various stages of the BSW culture de¬ 
posit in this part of the Middle Ganga Plan. 
Possibly, it has oast doubts on an iron-free 
chatcolithic horizon in this category of sites 
in Bihar. One finished object of iron which we 
found in the middle levels of the BSW deposit 
cannot be ignored. It is. of course, possible 
that the intial oceuptition of the BSW culture 
started at the site after iron was already intro- 
duc:d elKwhere in the region. However, this 
point can be settled only with more work at 
the site. 

(2) This BSW culture of period 1 is characterized 


hy unpainted ceramic tradition, possibly be¬ 
longing to some non-Aryan ethnic group. It 
has a sizeable deposit of about two metres, so 
far not reported from any site of the Middle 
Ganga Plain. It clearly overlaps with the early 
phase of NBP period. 

(3) With the occupational strata of NBP period 
(Period II) ranging in thickness from 4.40 m 
to 3.92 m, it is now possible to sub-divide this 
NBP period into three sub-periods, vU., 11 A, 
II B and II C. Unlike other sites NBP has a 
longer duration at Manjhi. It continued to be 
in use uplo 50 B.C 

(4) The present evidence shows that the site was 
not urbanized before 400-300 B.C. The pro¬ 
cess of urbanization set in only during the late 
phase of the N BP period. The baked brick forti¬ 
fication wall and the moat belongs to the late 
phase of the NBP period and if worked out in 
detail (as suggested in the foregoing pages) is 
likely to throw light on the defence syytern of 
the township during the period. 

(5) Absence of Gupta period occupation, so well 
known from historical rceords, is yet another 
feature to be noted. 

(6) With so much of thick deposit belonging to 
BSW IPbreand NBP periods along with a huge 
baked brick fortification of about ISOOm in 
circuit, it is now possible to say that this is one 
of the key-sttes for the Iron Age arehacology 
of the Middle Ganga Plain. More so when 
Manjhi is unknown from ancient Indian texts. 
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Archaeological Findings from Durvasa 


B.C- Shukl» 


Tho ancient mound at Durvasa. situated at a distance 
of 10 kdomeLres south^st of AUahabad eily^ Uttar 
Fradeshi is an important archaeological site- Located 
on the bank of the Rtvor Ganga^ the site has become Lm* 
ponont from the religious and economic points of view. 
Archaeological remains exposed due to erosion lie 
scattered the between two villager—Kakam-Kotawa 
in the north-east and Tiwaripura in the west- 

The present site covers approjiirnately an area of 
1700 X lOOO square metres. Aa ihc site is not protected, 
under any relevant Act^ it is being converted partly 
into agricutiural field and partly into habilational 
area. A time would come when no trace of any archaeo¬ 
logical vestige would be avaikble- 

The ancient trade route from Sravasti (Sahet-MahetT 
U.P,) passed through Akvi (Ranki. Pratapgarh* U-P4" 
Bihar (Pratapgarh, U.P.)* and Phnlpura (AUiifiabad, 
U.P.)® before reaehtng to Durvasa. From herCi after 
CfOSiing the River Ganga this route led to Vidisha via 
Bharhut (Satna, M.P-). The people of Durvasa and its 
surroundings still use this route to reach Karama and 
Sohagi-ghat (Vindhyan hill near Chakghat, a place on 
the border of U.P. and M P-)^ The recent discovery 
of Aiokan stupas at Deout'Koihar,^ 4 km. south-west 
from Sofiagi, confirms that this place might have been 
of some importance. The ancient remains at Kasarawal- 
dih * Mahanai-dih/ Durvasa, Manaiyadiha^ (opposite 
to Durvasa on the other bank of the Gangii)» Pandevara, 
Karma indicate that this route was in regular use for 
trade purposes and Durvasa was probably a regular 
ferry crossing. Between Varanasi and Allahabad niony 
sites like Purani-Kasip^ Scnxaradhinaih * Siiamarhy^ 
Lakshagiri,^^ Chhatanaga/* etc. are found. These sites 
have yielded numerous vestiges of temples and images. 
Materials obtained from Durvasa in a brief surface ex¬ 
ploration are presented here for the first time. 

Pottery 

The earliest pottery available on the site is the Pain¬ 
ted Grey Ware- The quantity being limited it is difficult 


to ascertain the shapes and fabric of this ware- TIic other 
important pottery met with is the famous Northern 
Black Polished Ware, which is found lying in abun¬ 
dance on the site. Most of these sherds having thin 
seetioUp are made of wclJ-levigaicd clay. The types in¬ 
clude dishes, convex-sided bowls, lids, carInatcd handis, 
etc. The painted designs consist of bands, dots^ wavy 
lines and semicircles. The other ceramics are red wares 
of the Kushana and Gupta Periods. A few sherds of 
gtazed ware were also noticed. 

Bricks and Architecinral Remains 

It is difficult to assess the extent of arcKitcclUfal 
activities on the basis of limited surface exploration. 
The bricksp thickly scattered all over indicate a vtgo- 
roio anchitcctural activity at the site in ancient period. 
The size of bricks ^ varying in dimensions from 
43 x 25 x 6 cm to 25 x 20x4 cm, indicate that they 
have been used in constructions in different periods. 
The bricks of 43 x 25 x 6 cm and 35 x 20 x 6 cm have 
been reported from Basarb,*® Kausambi**, Sarnaih,*® 
etc. from the early N.B.P. levels. It would not be un¬ 
reasonable to postukite that the present site was an 
urban centre during the N.B.P. period, i.e. from area 
6th c- B.C. to 1st r. B.C. The other type of briekSf 
moulded ones, bearing anthropomorphic figurines 
and floral designs are also met with. Areliacological 
evidence shows that this type of brick was widely used 
in the Gupta and po&bGupta period.*® After the 9th 
century A.D.^ tlic use of such briaks is not documented 
by archneologicat A wall running from north 

to south measuring about 90 cm. in w^idth has been 
exposed by n nullah. 

Sculptures 

The site is strewn with fragments of stone sculptures. 
Most of them are mutilated extensively and bidly dc- 
fticeds hence their identification is not possible. How- 
ever^ two images from the site arc almost intact- A stone 
slab measuring 45 cm x 40 cm portrays tho figure^ 
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of Unm-mahclvara. Tlic figuris arc similar to those 
found at many places in north India. 

The other interesting image from the site now being 
worshipped under a peepul tree at the western outskirts 
of the site near Tiwaripura village and measuring 65 
cm X 6J cm i$ made of reddish sandstone. The central 
deity is two armed and is shown in a standing posture 
surrounded by the ten incarnations of Visheu. On the 
right side of the central deity is n figure of Vamanap 
beautifully carved. The garland of roundish beads 
(rudfaksha) worn by Vamana is skilfully depicted. 
Above this figure, Varaha is shown uplifting the earth 
by his left hand. According to mythology. Vishnu in 
the form of Varaha saved the earth from the clutches 
of the demonj Hiranayfiksha, On the top, a fish lias 
been portrayed show ing Matsyavatara aspect of Vishnu. 
Brahma has also been depicted at the lop of the slab. 
On cither side of Brahma two flying Vidyadlmras, 
holding garlands in their hands, are shown. On the 
left of the central deity a tortoise with two riders on its 
back, a male and female, is al^ visible. It is to be noted 
here that in the dasavarura panel, the tortoise has been 
shown in its natural form. The depiction of male and 
female figurines on Ihc back of a tortoise is not common. 
It has not been possible to identify these figurines. The 
central deity has been carved beautifully. An oval halo 
decorated with eight p.nalled lotus has been shown 
behind the head. The iwo-armcd image docs not pos¬ 
sess any attributes* viz. weapons, etc. in the hands of 
Vishnu. Below the right hand of the deity, a fierce- 
looking figure with a long moustache is sculptured.** 
Without spjcific attributesthc jdemification of the figure 
is hazardous. 

There are two oilier fragments of stone portray¬ 
ing a chariot driven by seven horses. The upper parts 
of these slabs arc missing. At the northern outskirts, 
of the mound a temple known as Anandi Maa temple 
is situated. Though the temple is modem, the deity 
insialled in it seems to be an ancient one. A two-armed 
female goddess is shown seated on an elcpliani holding 
a tliUJiderbolt in her right hand. According to Mar- 
kandeya PuratJa.” Aindri, the consort of Indrap should 
be depicicd as seated on elephant. 

These finds are indteative of the potentiality of the 
site. Only an extensive exploration and selective exca¬ 
vations would bring out the ancient past of the region. 

NOTES A.M) REFERKNCES 

L Rank! u sititaicd atfi dkfAm: of ?.t»ut 60 km on w^-st 
f[i>m the diiEfifli bear!quarters of IVaiapgftfh in U.F. The author 


VKTt<d this site twte, cticc in jEumaiy l&fiO and again in March 
1^82. For ihc archaeological gndlngs of die siic—See iiftlhiifi of 
Mustitm ^ Archa^^h^yy No. 27-28, pp. 9A6. The aulhor is of the 
vtew that the presenr Rnnki could be ideniified wiih AJvi+ an 
ancieni roift-Ti of Kosala Jjinupnda. However, Cunnir^iJirn nnd 
HcnrbcJe have identified Alvi wiihniodciti Neva I in tJnnao district. 
N.L, Dv^ has tried to locate this town about 4S km norih-cnit of 
Etawflh dlstricl of Uttar Pradesh. S« B C. Law, H/sioritaf Gee- 
graphy nf Aifti^m india {Hindi ir.}, JIT* 

2, Bihar Is situaicd *n Kunda suh-d^^bion of Pratapprli dis¬ 
trict, For its nrcliacolopeal irmtcrial see, Curtningham, Report flf 
the Afchieotagic^l Survey o/ VoL IX. 

2. About 2 km w'cst of Phulpur town of Allahabad, there is 
It nLOund known as Kasamwaldih yielding N.B.P. and other ctra¬ 
mies. 

4, For the locaiion of this slic see 1 abov-c. 

5. Mahnaklth is situated 7 km north of Sai(b,bad station of 

N.E. railway in the Al|ahal%d Dktrict. For ibe rtmainsof the site 
see author's paper. An unnoticed Uma-mahcsvar.i fiom 

^fahnBld^h, Dri^htikmut^ VoL |J, rp, 41-43. 

tS. The earliest poitcry Ofi ibc site is the N.B.P. 

7, Purani Kashi ^ituau.’d at a dittaiice of 3 km south of Aurai 
town in Varartasi district of U.P. ia an biportani arcf^acokigical 
iile. The site abotinds in early pottery and stone scul|Hures. 

8. Scmradhiruiih is stiuaied about 411 km cast of AJJahabad 
city on Uic hank of ihc River Gan£;a. Probably this nmicd 
after Scinaradhinaih whkh h an epithet of Lord Siva. TIk site has 
lieklcd N B P- sherds, EkamukJia Siva Linga and several other 
fragmeni-s of atone scLilptuirs bclongma to Gupin and post-Gupta 
periods. 

3, Sitamarhi is located about 2 km aviay ojl the west from 
Stmaradhinaih^ on the bank of the Ganga. Local people call it es 
a place to wh^b Valmikt belonged. 

to. Lachhaglri—situated alx^UE 10 km west freiu Siiamarhi 
b a siEc of inimen$e arehacoloKieal Importai^, The sporadic cx- 
ploraison of the she has revealed the pre^ierxx of N-B.p. siwsrds, 
ring-wells and several fiagmen^s of stone-ima^ and arthirecLuraj 
pieces, 

11. Chhatanaga situated adjacent to the mouiiil orfhytisi, ancient 

Pratislhana^ seems lo bo an abode of Chliatiaitaga. N&jja worihip 
was prcvateni in the aaaof Fniy^iga Mandala in th: - wient periotic 
The Purajias menEioii many this rr«andala In ancient limes. 

For exanipk, Kambala, Asvalara, Bahumulaka, VasukL etc. See 
MaUya Param More cd.^ Calcutta ^ 5^.34 Kurma Pum^a Vara- 
msip im 33.28. 

12. Arnffml Report flf ike Arefiaeotfigfcat Survey o/ fudfn 
SHO^IL 

13. RahuL Sankrityayasi -Aird/diii^Mu AJIa- 

habfld 1958, p. &-9. 

J4. p. 8-9. 

15. Atttttnil Pr&yresi Repftn <^/Arthtrtafifgfeai Surrey of fmim 
(Northern Circle) 1907-E, pp. 32-33* 

16. ibid p. 33. 

17. In ibc Vkhnti Furana a tenihlc form of Lord Vahnu is des- 
Ciibcd. 

18. MQrkuude}^! Purartti^ (More Sl cd, Cakuita). 
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A Mahaparinirvana Panel in the National Museum Collection 

4 

Shashi Asthana 


The National Museum, New Delhi has acquired a 
sculptured panel, which though fragnacnlaty, is still 
extremely significant from the point of view of art his¬ 
tory. The sculpture has been carved on Mathura blotchy 
red sandstone. With low relief carvings of animated 
huRiin figures against the background of a vast plain 
surface, the panel rcprvscnts a beautiful composition. 
The human forms are standardised and generalized 
as also the trees, and both are made to match each 
other and pipal leaf engravings are seen in both and 
was the prototype for them. This is, in fact, the hall¬ 
mark of the Maihura-Kushana style. There arc many 
other diagnos.ic features, viz. turbans, crests, garlands, 
etc. which would assign the sculpture to the Kushana 
period of the 1 st-2nd century A.D. 

The panel is in narrative style and depicts an episode 
of Buddhist origin. However, when complete the sculp¬ 
ture, a long tablet, must have depicted a chain of epi¬ 
sodes from one or more stories, since in one comer 
of the extant remains there are some indications to 
that effect. The central panel is, however, vivid and 
extremely suggestive of a theme which is common in 
the Gandhara School but rare in the Mathura School. 

The scene is located in a garden. In between two 
trees is placed a long rectangular solid object, mostly 
damaged, bearing criss-cross design making a mesh 
of diamond-shaped pattern. Since the design is bor¬ 
dered with a thin vertical ribbon, it appears to be the 
portrayal of a piece of cloth with patterned design. 
In other words, the long rectangular object has been 
shown covered with a beautiful linen. Nearer the right 
4 end, the barrel-shaped object carries two strings of a 
Iieavy garland. Behind it is a human head with a boal- 
sliaped cap; the decorations bemg completely worn 
out. This is flanked by a pair of human heads, seen on 
cither side. These four heads look alike—delicate and 
princely. They are seen with typical Kusliana turbans 
with broad frontal band and leaf-shaped crests, deco¬ 
rated with jewels. The eats are adorned with heavy 
rings. From behind the dense foliage of the trees 


two celestial nymphs arc seen emerging. The one on 
the right carries on the shoulder a basket full of flowers 
supported by left hand; the raised right hand is shown 
showering a handful of flowers. The one on the left, 
whose left hand is missing, is shown lowering a heavy 
garland over a long box-like objccl. Thus the artist 
has successfully shown the act of veneration of the long 
object by the celestial beings: in the former part of the 
scene the nymph had already garlanded and is in the 
act of throwing flowers while in the latter the garland 
is being lowered; since the other hand is missing, it 
is diflicult to ascertain whether this figure also was per¬ 
forming a similar act as that of the nymph on the right. 

WJiat does this scene represent? The correct identi¬ 
fication depends on the identification of the lonj object. 
In order to ascertain it let us consider the following 
points: 

First, that the object is rectangular In shape since 
there is a marked foreshortening in the upper rows 
of diamonds of the covering cloth. 

Secondly, that since only the five heads of the atten¬ 
ding human beings arc shown, it indicates that the 
object was placed on some high pedestal, or else 
it was nearly five feet deep. 

Thirdly, that it was a long object, nearly six feet 
in length, since even though five men were standing 
{or sitting) in a row, shoulder to shoulder, there was 
still space for two more men for one on either end 

However, it is difficult to ascertain whether the ob¬ 
ject was in two parts—one a lidand the otheru container, 
or else it was one solid object. In order to ascertain this 
wc will have to take Into account simitar objects shown 
elsehwcte. The Mathura sculptures do not help us here 
since it was not a popular theme with them. But the 
Gandhara sculptures can help us. One may cite at least 
tlxrcc examples in which a long barrel-shaped object 
occurs in a similar context. 
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There arc three reliefs, one housed in the Lahore 
Museum^, one in the Indian Museum, Calcutta* and 
tile third belongs to the Cai Collection, Peshawar,* 
The first reliefs present a Long barrehshaped box 
placed on a couch along with three monks at the back 
and a sala tree, and the second rehef depicts diseipio 
Subhadra with three sticks on his shoulders. The third 
one presents a barrel-shaped box placed on a couch 
surrounded by seven monks. The lid of the box is de¬ 
corated with a number of rosettes. 

The 'long box like object' in iLeac examples and in 
many others has been identified by all scholars as the 
Buddlia's GOtlin, In all likelihood, therefore, tlic long 
rectangular object in this example also is a coffin in 
which the dead body of the Buddha was preserved till 
the time of cremation. For this we have textual refe¬ 
rences also. 

The Mahapariniravana informs that first 

the dead body of Buddha was wrapped in as many as 
five hundred layers of cotton, and then it was covered 
with wool. Finally, it was lowered in a double iron 
box full of oil for several days before cremation. The 
Suita gives a graphic description of several other events 
which occurred just before and during the period of 
mourning. For example, it mentions that before the 
Buddha breathed his last Saint Subhadra came to be¬ 
come the last disciple of Buddha.* Subhadra, a moving 
mendicant, had only a tripod of three stick; and a 
pouch like water bowl. In the Gandhara and Mathura 
sculptures both the tripod with the bowl hanging from 
the top-knot of the sticks as well as Subhadra squatt¬ 
ing on the iloor appear repeatedly in the scene of Matia^ 
parinirvana. The tripod with pouch like water bowl is 
invariably present there, almost like the symbol of 
Subhadra'a arrival or presence. 

The Satft^ also mentions that on hearing the news 
of Buddha's death, the most venerable Mahakashyapn 
also left for Kushinagara where Buddha's body was 
lying In state in a couch kept between two sala trees.* 
According to this text* a host of celestial beings, in¬ 
cluding tree spirits, visited Buddha to pay homage. 


In the light of this literary evidence when we look 
at the sculpture again we start wondering whether the 
scene represents the Afafiaparininana of the Buddha. 
The lower portion of the panel is missing, hence Saint 
Subhadra is not seen but the tripod with the pouch 
like bowl is present beside the right hand tree. In other 
words, the SuUa'js description tallies with the sculptu¬ 
ral representation. Similarly, even though a large part 
of the tree On the left is missing, the tree spirits may be 
seen emerging out of the foliage. The five human heads, 
four in identical bead-gears and the fiBh in a different 
head-dress, also taffies with the Sutta's description: the 
central one represents Sakra’s while the others rep¬ 
resent the Malla chiefiains. The iron box filled with 
oil and containing the tody of the Buddha is represent¬ 
ed by the long rectangular object covered by a paitentcd 
cloth. 

However, by the side of the tripod one can sec a 
narrow ladder. It is common knowledge that it rep¬ 
resents the descent of Buddha at Sankissa {identified 
with Sankisa in District Fateh gar h, U.P.) from Tushiia- 
henven where he had gone to preach to his mother. 
This must have formed part of the next panel where a 
more graphic scene might have been depicted. Thus, 
the ladder does not form part of the scene of our im¬ 
mediate concern. 

To this suggested identification of the scene, that it 
represents the Mahapari/tin'ima scene both in terms 
of the Afahi^ari/iifvaua Sutia and on the analogy of 
the Gandliara practice, calb for & few further obser¬ 
vations 

To begin with, it may be argued that the four prin¬ 
cely figures may represent the personified versions of 
the guardians of the four cardinal directions and not 
the Malla chieftains since, according to one version, 
the ‘Dead body of the Buddha' was taken into the city 
centre from four different dircclions.^^ However, this 
suggestion does not appear to be sound since the four 
heads are absolutely identical wearing princely head¬ 
gear. In other words, had they been different from 
each other, they may have represented four different 
directions. 


The Suita* further mforms us that on hearing the It brings us to the question whether there is any 

news of Mahaparinin'aito of the Buddha, Sakra or other similar represenlaI ion of the MMopormiraveno in 

Indra came from the celestial world to pay special the Mathura art or not? 
homage. Similarly, four Malla Chicllains also assembl¬ 
ed to pay homage at the time of cremation, dressed In the Govt. Museum, Mathura there is a Kushana 
in new clothes to light the funeral pyre,” They had, of railing pillar (J. 17) with a panel which represents a 
course, to wait the arrival of Mahakashyapa who was somewhat squarish box bedecked with garlands 
half way to Kushinagara. The box is placed on a throne and a parasol is held 
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over it. Reccotly, Rani Srivastava'* has suggested that 
this box may represent the Buddha’s coffin. However, 
Vogel** and Agrawal** bad earlier identified this box 
as only a relic casket. In this context it may be obseni- 
cd that the near squarish form and comparatively 
small size of the object would favour its idemiflcation 
as a relic casket and not a coffin, which must in all cir¬ 
cumstances be long, whether it is barrel-shaped or re¬ 
ctangular or tubular. Near squarish stone box contain¬ 
ing relic caskets were found a long time back in the 
cone of the brick stupa at Piprahwa, District Basti. 
Hence, to our mind, the views of Vogel and Agrawat 
appear to be nearer the truth. 

Thus, this panel turns out to be unique in the gamut 
of Mathura School of art. Significantly enough, such 
Mahaporimryana scenes with coffins never appeared 
before and after the Kushana period. 
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Location of Pava 


K.De Bajpai 


The historical geography of ihc Irans-Sarayu region 
m of an absorbing interest. The rich archaeological 
and literary evidence bearing on the history af d cuU 
lure of that area, Ims been utilized by several scholars, 
in the past this region incttidcd the janapudas of Kosala, 
the autonomous states and the main land of Magadha. 
The Vcdic-Puranic rcligionSp Buddhisiriv Jainism and 
the Yaksha and Naga folk-cults flourished side by 
side for a long period. This is confirmed by the lite¬ 
rature of different pantheons as also by archaeological 
evidence. 

Almost since the beginning of the 19th century, 
attention of scholars has been directed to the study of 
this region, endov^^ed with political and cultural po- 
tentialUyp Locations of a good number of the major 
sites of the trans-Sarayu region have been decided. 
Even then, doubts are sometimes raised about the estab¬ 
lished identilicalions. Recently in a section of the press 
the site of the Buddha's FTiTi^nn has been reported to be 
the village Kust in the Mujatlarpur district of Bihar** 
It is a wcll-kno\Mt fact that the site of Kuxindrd has 
been idemiTied, on sound evidence, with Kasia in the 
Deoritt district of U.P. 

Identification of another important site, Pavl of 
the Mallas, still bristles with controversy. Ancient 
Buddhist and Jaina literature give ample references to 
this town. The Afahdbhdrata mentions Favi several 
limes** All this indicates the unusual signifteance of 
Pav^ even in the pre-Buddha period. 

When we study ihc literary evidence refermi to- 
above^ it is known that the ^iallas belonged to tlic 
Ikshvaku branch of the solar race-* They first formed 
a monarchical state and then became a republic. This 
kind of change can be noticed in several other such 
republican states of ancient India. Like the kingdom of 
Panchaia, the MaHaraUlilfa {Malln-rashira was divided 
into two branches. The first was the proper branchy with 
its capital at PfivS; ihc other was the southern one with 
its capital Ku^ftvatT^ later called KusTnara. Both the 
branches w'cre having congenial relations between them 
and also with their neighbouring republics:* 

It may be mcnltop^ here that the overuH behaviour 


of the large Kosula kingdom was friendly towards the 
republics^ particularly with the Vajjis, the Lichchha- 
vis ard Ihc Mafias. As cemparfd to it, the imperial 
Magadba power, on ihc other handp entertained a 
spirit of jealousy towards ihc republics and aimed at 
swallowing them at appropriate moment, believing iri 
Mdtsja-ijyjiya (the big fish devouring the smaller ones). 
This tendency is clearly seen during the time of Ajata- 
shalru of Magadha. 

Credit should go to several republics, pariicularly 
the Lichchhavis* the Vajjisand the Mallas, for respect¬ 
ing and mamtaining a spirit of tolerance among the 
chief religious thoughts of the times. It h enlightening 
to notice that the Yedie^Furanic faiths, Jainism» Bud¬ 
dhism and the culls of the Yakshas and Nagas found a 
congenial al mo sphere for iheir growth in these repub¬ 
lics. This had its obvious impact on the neighbouring 
monarchical states of Kosala, Kasland even Magadha. 
The Mallas took an e^semplafy role in this direction* 
This is proved by the literary and archaeological evi¬ 
dence. 

Before the time of the NandaSt the rulers of the 
Haryankn and the Sisunaga dynasties of Magadha did 
not attack the Malbs* At the demise of Sakyamuni at 
KuB^ngra, the Magadha ruler Ajiieiatru sent hia re¬ 
quest to the Mallas for the portion of the relics. When 
the unscrupulous Magadha monarch Mabapadnia- 
nanda caused destruction of most of the republics,* 
the Mstllas also fell a prey to it although they could 
not be wiped out lotally. They continued even after 
the great havoc caused by that despised destroyer of 
democracy. 

It was in the year 1952 ihat 1 made a dciaitcd survey 
of the imns-Saryu region in my capacity as Archacologi- 
cal Officer, Uttar Pradesh. The major sites covered by 
me were Sabct*Mahcl,Fiprahwa. Khukhundu^Padrauna, 
Kasi* Kahuu^ Fazilnagar-Saihiaon and BasArh, pivfl- 
puri near Nabndn and Rafgir were aUo vii^itedp As 
regards the sitc^ located in the present Deoria drsttiet, 
1 could notice a large number of old mounds, ircru- 
ments and art-relics. It was refreshing to find antiqui¬ 
ties related to the Vcdic-PuTft?ic faiths. Buddhism^ 
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Jainism and the folk-cnlts at nnc and the same silc in 
that districi. 

My on-the-spot study at Fudrauna and the surround¬ 
ing rag son convinced me that Cunninghani's idtntirvca - 
tion of Pava, capital of the MaMaSp mih Padrauna * 
was correct. My esteemed learned rriend^ Prof^ Dutt 
of the Calcutta Universityp and myself wrote a detailed 
work Deyehpment fiudhmsm in wlicfein wc 

have identified Pava of the Mallas with Padraima/ 

In October, 19S5 1 again visited Kasia and Padraunn 
in the company of Sri B.P* Khetan of Padrauna, who 
has written a few articles on I surveyed the en¬ 

tire area of mounds and also saw the material obtained 
from the site. The finds are stone sculptures, bricks 
and pottery* The sculptures represent Jaina, Buddhist 
and Brahmanical remainSj generally of the early medie¬ 
val p;3riod. I was tfiformed that several important relists 
from the site Ixad been removed. One stone sculpiurc 
from Padratina, assignable to the Sunga Period, fs now 
preserved iri the State Museum, Lucknow. 

The sourcc-materiaL so far available^ confirms that 
the celebrated town of Piivap closely associated with 
Gautama Buddha and the Jaina Tirihankara MahavirUp 
can be identified with the present site of Fudrauna 
(ancient Padaravanayt capita I of the northern Malla- 
rashtra. 

Here it would be worthwhile to trace briefly the 
history of the Mallas.^* The word ntalia derives its name 
from Chandrukclu Malla^ son of Lakshmana^ younger 
brother of Rama,. This is mentioned in the Ranmynna 
as follows: 

Uttaraka^da, Bombay cdn. 102.9 

(i.e. Mat la Chandrakctu established his capital in the 
Mnlla region. The town was called Chandrakanta, 
which was beautiful like Amaravair). 

The description in the R^mdynna indicates that the 
region and the dynasty ruling over it were both called 
Maiia after the name of Chandra kctu. This prince was 
the younger son of Lakshmann, as known from the 
previous conte;tt. This confirms the association of the 
MalLas with the Ikshvakus of Ayodhya* Angada^hlic 
elder son of Lakslimana, was made ruler of KSlrupatha 
(parts of Basil and Gorakhpur districts) with its capi¬ 
ta! at Angadiya.^^ 

Chapters 101 and 102 of the Uttarakanda of the 
RUmdyai^ have retained the tradition as to how Rama, 
in ennsultatioit with his brothersj made necessary' ar¬ 
rangements to extend the old limits of the Kosala 
kingdom and to administer it properly as a Chakrs- 
vurtL He was particular about the region extending in 
the caat upto the Gandakl River* 


It is possible to locate ancient town of Chandra- 
klnta near present Padrauna* In course of time, the 
new township of PfivS grew up as the capital of Mai- 
Iariish|ra. 

The conventional town-names A^gadiyg and Chan- 
drfikunt^, after the names of the two sons of Laksbmanp 
do not seem to have continued for long. During the 
time of the great sixteen kingdoms (mahojGnapiidiisX 
the name Piv5 became well knowit as the capital of the 
northern Mai la kingdom. By then the monarchical 
nature of the kingdom had changed into a republican 
Slate* 

Due to geographical and political considerations,, 
the Malla kingdom was divided into two parts: the 
north and the south Malla-iashlta. This can be eom- 
pared with the division of Fanch^la or that of the re¬ 
publican state of the Yaudheyas. The capital of the 
southern Malla is mentioned in some works as Kusl- 
vatL later known as Kusinagara*ProL Raj Bali Pandey 
and several other scholars have confused the two ancient 
towns, both bearing the name of KufavaiiJ® 

It may be pointed out here that the town of Kuia- 
vati nientioned in the RaghuvL^nisa of Kalidasa (XV, 
97 and XVI, 1-25} was not KuiSfnagara. It was located 
in the south Kosata (present Chhatiisgarh)* J have 
identified it with Kosala (nearMaihar, in ihe Bilas- 
pur district of Madhya Pradesh).” In the Rdmuycipo, 
It is said that the town Kuiavati of Kusa was founded 
by Rama across the Vindhya mountain.^* The descrip¬ 
tion given in the R^gfmmmsa (XVL 25-35) of Kusa^s 
journey from ihe southern town Ku^iSvat! to Ayodhya 
ii definite on this point. The great poet KOlidisa had 
a clear conception of geography from south Kosala 
to Ayodhya. In his account of Kusa's north-ward 
journey from Kusavati to Ayodhya tJie poet has men¬ 
tioned the Vindhyas, the River Revs (b^antnada), the 
Pulindas (tribats of the Vindhyas) and finally the River 
Ganga before reaching Ayodhya. 

It is not possible to say as to when and how the 
name Ku^uvatl wan given to the town which became 
famous as Kusinagara (Pali Kustnira) at a later time. 
It seems that the presumed association of King Kusa's 
name with Kusinagam is unwarrcnicd. Had it been 
founded by Kusa the name should have been Kusa* 
nagara. During the Buddha^s time Kuslnlra was not 
counted among the prime towns like ^rSvasti, Vai- 
iaii and Rujagriha. This is evident from the dialogue 
of Ananda with Buddha* 

The actual location of Sravasli, said to be the capi¬ 
tal of the kingdom of Lava (younger son of Rinia) 
is no definitely known. The name garavatl^® was quite 
popular and was used both for a town and a river in 
ancient literature* It appears that this river flowed 
through Haryana and Rajasthan.” From the literary 
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references to the River Sativati. I am tempted to idenli- 
fy it with the celebrated River SarasvaU, which flowed 
in the southwestem direction and drained into the 
Arabian Sea* 

According to the Pali sourcea, the rivulet Kakuttha 
(modern BarahJ. a tributary of River Hi rani or Chhoti 
Gandak)” formed the dividing line between the north 
and south Jrfalla kingdoms. The River SadaiilrI(Gandaki) 
separated the Malta kingdom from the Vajjiin/tflpflrffl. 

From the Buddhist and Jaina evidences we can infer 
tliat the town of PSvi was liked both by the Buddha 
and Mahivira. This was obviously due to its location 
near the River Sadhinlrd, its bracing climate and its 
religious catholicity. 

Like the towns of Mathura, Rflst, KtiiSvatl, etc., 
the name P4v§ became popular and was adopted at 
several other place<i. At a distance of 10 km north' 
west of PavS, there is a village called Pupaur.^* In the 
present Nabnda district is the FdvSpuri Jama tlrtha. 
In the Panchanwhal district of Gujarat there is a Pava- 
giri. In Gujarat, again, is located Pavagarh near Cham- 
pancr,“ There is a reference to Majjhima-Pava, which 
was also called ApapapuiT (later called Pfivapurl),^" 

In the Jaiiia tradition, giving details of twenty-fivc 
and a half territories forming part of the Mauryan 
empire, the 22nd name in the list is given as Bhangi 
with its capital at Pftva.i* 

Apart from being a political and religious centre, 
the chief town of Pftva near the GardakI River was a 
commercial centre. The main route from Srdvasii to 
VaiiiL[ passed through The Buddhiist aitd Jaina 

Literature gives an indication of the prosperity of Pava, 
where several rich businessmen resided. A reference 
to the sufka-sata (custom office) of Haslipala of Pava 
is found in some Jaina texts.-* Kammara-pufta (black' 
smith's son) Chunda of Pava was a rich man. Buddha 
had reached Pava along with a huge congregation of 
monks, who vrere all entertained by Chunda. 

When Buddha was on his way from Pava to Kusinara, 
he noticed a carvan of 500 carts, following Alar Kalama, 
marching from Kastnara towards Pava.** The road 
was utilised for religious and commercial purposes. 

In the old Gazetteer of Gorakhpur it is recorded 
that in the year 1878. while salvaging a pond near 
Padmiina the remains of a wooden boat were found. 
It may indicate that the old course of the River Gandaki 
was not far off the present town of Padrauna.** 

In the Di^hanikaya (H, p. 19S ff) we find the dc* 
tails of Buddha’s last journey to Kusinari via Pava. 
According to it, Buddha left Vaisali casting his last 
took at it. He then crossed Bhandagaina, Haiihlgama 
and Jambugama and reached Bhogaitagara where he 
directed his disciples to give special attention to obser* 
vance of moral precepts (aila), meditation (jumtirf/if). 


acquisition of knowledge (panna) and attainment of 
emancipation 'ben gave them instructions 

for checking up the authenticity of Birddfiavachana. 

From Bhoganagara he moved on to Pava and stayed 
at the mango garden of Chunda, the blacksmith's son, 
who invited him for the forenoon meal. Chunda prC’ 
pared sukaramodiiava (a kind of mushroom)** and 
offered it to the monks, Buddha asked Chunda to serve 
sukaramaddava to him alone and not to the monks as 
they would not be able to digest it. He took it and be¬ 
came seriously ill with excruciating pain.** He then left 
for Kusinagara, which was at a distance of about 18 km. 
to the south-west of Pava. He then accepted an cxccUeni 
robe offered by Pukkusa Mallaputta, who became his 
lay-devotee. He then took his bath at Kakuitba nadi 
and went to the Salavana of the Malias at Kusinagara. 

At PSvS Buddha had consecrated the Mote-hall 
(iibbhafaka} of the Malias, wherein the Malias used to 
hold their meetings* They held Buddha ai,4 MahSvfra 
both in high esteem, as is borne out from ancient lite¬ 
rature. During the life-time of the two great persona- 
Ihics, they continued to honour them. After their de¬ 
mise they perpetuated ihtir memory in the most ap¬ 
propriate manner by the construction of stupas. 

The republican constitution of the Malias was of a 
high order. They gained recognition among their con¬ 
temporary ruling powers on account of their well- 
organised administration. 

After his supper at PSva, the Buddha expressed his 
desire to proceed towards Kuiinagara* He was quite 
confident that he would be able to cover the distance 
(about 18 km) between the two places in time. It is 
not correci to presume that Buddha’s ailment had reach¬ 
ed iis pitch and that he was on his death bed at Pava* 
Had this been the case, he would not have stirred 
from pava. From his discourses on some important 
matters with Ananda and others, at Pavi and on his 
way to and also at the Sclo-Ygnti upa-psttofta of Kaiina- 
gara, it is evident that although feeling pain, Buddha 
was quite alert mentally and hoped to improve. He 
controlled the agony as is borne out from the Mah&- 
pariaivvatsa stitta (section 140). He drank water and 
took bath in the River Kakuttha on his way to KusinfirS. 

After reaching the sa la-van a. the condition of the 
Great Master deteriorated. But there also he maintain¬ 
ed his balance and expressed his significant views about 
the true religious path, about behaviour towards wo¬ 
men, about his impeding funeral riles (like those of a 
chakravard) and about the four categories of stvpas 
with their full details. 

It is enlightening to note here that after consoling 
Ananda, the TathRgata gave exhortation to the con- 
gragation of monks telling them about the great men¬ 
tal and spiritual qualities of Ananda.” 
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The spjvial liking af Buddhii for the bnd of the 
is dearly indica^ted in his conversation with 
Anandi. Anandn made a request to the Lord to choose^ 
as the site for his parimry^^^ from any one of the six 
large cities, viz. Champa- Rajagaha, Saiv^thi, Slkcin^ 
Kosatnbi and Banarasl. Buddha emphatically declined 
this and made his dear decision in favour of KuslnSra 
of the Mallas. He told Amnda about the glorious past 
of Kusinara, which once fapnous as great Kusavaii, 
having been the capital of the chakramrtf Muhasa- 
ilarSana. Buddha told Ananda to mform the Mallas 
of Kuslnirl to prepare for his last rites. The wishes 
of the Lord were duly implemented. He ordained one 
Sub had ra and final [y gave his last sermon/" 

The Jaina tradUioa also htis preserved sigtiiFicani 
references to the kingdom of the Mallas and their tow n 
Pdva. Mallu-raHha haii b^sen inctuded among the sis- 
teen makajuftapada^ in Jaina literature. 

Bhagav&n MahavT/a had a great fascination for 
Puvij capital of the Paveyyaka Mallas. He gave his 
sermons at Pivi, The works like Fari^hqhfa parava 
clearly mention that Mahfivira obtained fiirv^a ai 
Pavd, whore along with Lichchavis and otherSp nine 
Malla chiefi attended the last rites of the prophet, 
which were celebrated with eclat. The Buddhist works, 
Alfhakatha^ etc. refer to the demise 
of Nigihlha Mahavira at Pava 

The testintony of Jinaprabha Suri is of conside¬ 
rable importance in this regard. He visited most of the 
firthi^s mentioned in his work, before compiling the 
same. In a section of his workt the writer says that 
Bhagaviin Varddhamaiia stayed in the Siilkasuld of 
Hastipuk of and gave his last sermon before lay¬ 
ing his mortal remains on the Amavasya night in the 
celebrated town of P^vu/“ It h signiheant to note that 
th^ writer ha^ observed the geographical sequence in 
his work vividha-Tirrhi^kalpa, He mentions Apapa 
{FdvS} pari after giving the demik of Kuusambi and 
Ayodhya in the previous two sections (12 and 13) of the 
work. Again, it is of particular interest to note the 
name of the town A^i^p^ given by the author in sections 
14 and 21 of the work. He has c^tplamed as to how later 
on tho town^s namis became current as 

Bhagavan Mahavira chose PSva to lay down his 
mortal remains. Gautama Buddha came lo know about 
this when the end of the Buddha was approaching^ 
he also preferred the sSIavuna near KiiSinarS in the 
same Mallarashtra, Both the prophets did this due to 
obvious reasons. They had considerable liking for the 
Malla territory and its residents. The last rites cf Mahi- 
vlra were attended by the Malbs^ the Lichchhavis and 
others including the ruling classes of Kosala and 
Kasi. On the demise of Buddha, the Mallas played the 
chief role. Other autonomous states also joined them 


and built Mupas over the relics of Buddha in their res¬ 
pective territories. 

tt may be noted here that the then ruler of Magadba 
did not take interest worth mentioning on the demise 
of the two great personalities of that time, Mahavira 
and Uuddlia. The name of the Magadha chief is cons¬ 
picuous by its absence in the case of Mahavira^ It was 
only to get a portion of the relics of the Buddhan along 
with others, that the Magadha monarch Ajasiasairu 
presented the case of Magadha.. For this purpose he 
did not care to personally visit Kusinara, but he sent 
his messenger* This action seems to have been taken 
by the ruler at the request of the people of Magadha* 
Ajatasatru was jealous of the fame of the Mallas* 

On the reliable evidenee, it is certain that the place 
of the tiirmttii of Mahavira cannot be the present Pava* 
puri in the Nalanda district of Bihar, which area was 
located in the main Magadha territory. No ancient 
archaeological relies are known ffem that site. On the 
other hand, Padrauna and the region around is known 
for such relics/^ 

Efforts have been made to identify Pava with Sa- 
thieon, about 16 km to the south-east of Kusinara. 
There are several ancient mounds in the twin villages 
of Sathiaon and Fazilnagar. The identificalion was first 
proposed by A.C.L. Carllcyle**® Ho gives a detailed 
account of the ancient mounds of *Chetiyaon‘ and 
l-azilnagafp including ihc ‘Vuins of a large stupa"" 
on the top of the dih of Fajila* Carllcylc concludes: 

think wc may now, with considerable certainty, 
identify this ruined stupa with the famous stupa of 
Pava. which contained one of the eight portions of the 
relics of Buddha.""^* 

Carlleyk raises two objections to the identificalion 
of Pava with Padrauna suggested by Cunningham* 
The first ts that even the direct dhtance from Kusina- 
gnra to Padrauna is considerable for the Buddha to 
cover it by foot* His second point is that Padrauna is 
^'totally out of the way of the route from Vaisali to 
Kusinagara". These objections are unwarranted. Firstly, 
the distance between the two places h not very consi¬ 
derable. That commercial road passed through the 
two places has already been mentioned. As regards the 
second pointy clear evidence is available to show that 
there was a route between Vaisali and Kusinagara via 
Pava (Padrauna)* This route was followed by the two 
great prophetSi by the disciples of Bavari and by Malia- 
kasyapa and others. 

After Carllcylfit several other scholars have tried 
to prove the identification of Pava with Saihiaon,^* 
The reasons given by these scholars in support of their 
identification do not stand the lest. It is wrong to sup¬ 
pose that the ancient name of Sathiaon was r/rfjr7vii 
The field work conducted by the University 
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of Gorakhpur in the year 1979 at the site brought to 
light an important olay sealing, The Gupta Brahmi 
legend on the sealing reads Sreihthfgntmaagrohariisya. 
This indicates that the ancient name of Sathiaon was 
Swhlhigrama and not ateiiya-gramijV 

No ancient Jaina relics, worth mentioning, arc re¬ 
ported from Sathiaon-Fazilnagar, The few stone sculp¬ 
tures discovered there represent medieval Brahman tea I 
images- 

Besides the Buddhist and Jaina works, references 
to the Mattas are found in the Brahraanical literature 
also. In the Mamismriti (X, 21), the Mallas are men¬ 
tioned along with the Lichchhavis. In the Alahabfwrata 
(II, 27, 11 and IV, 1,9) they arc referred to with their 
town Bhognvat (samcas Bhoganagai’a).” Varahamihira 
in his work refers to the Mallas.** 

Carlteyle and others, who arc against the idinii- 
fication of Pava with Padrauna, have not paid neces¬ 
sary need to the famous ancient route passing from 
Pratishthana, through Sravasti to Vaisali. This route 
is described in several texts, one of which is the Pora- 
yaya-vagga of the Sutianipeia. In this section the story 
of a Brahamaiia called Bavari is narrated. Born at 
Sravasti, he had emigrated to the Asnupka (Assaka) 
country and was residing on the bank of the Godavari- 

Bavari sent his mission of disciples to pay respects 
to the Tathagaia, who was at that lime residing neat 
VaisalL The text gives the main halting places on this 
long route. They are mentioned in the following order; 
Patitthana (Paithan), Mahissali (Maheshwar), Ujjeni 
(Uijatn), Gonaddha (near Vidisha), Vedisa (Vidisha), 
Vanasahvaya (Tumain in Guna distt.),Kosambi, Sakeia 
(Ayodhya), Savatthi (Sravasti), Setayya, Kapilavaithu 
(Piprahwa, Bastl dist.), Kusirtara, Pava and Bhogana- 
gara (all the three in the Malla kingdom), the Magadhan 
city of Vesati and the Pasanakachetia.**' The route 
from Sravasti to Rajagriha (beyond Vaisali) was well 
known to the Buddha and Mahavira and to several 
of their followers. This is oonfirmcd by the literary 
accounts. Almost all the accounts include the names 
of Pava and Kusinara as the chief halting places due to 
their importance. 

If we study the locations of the Asokan pillars, 
erected in the area between Lumbini and Vaisali, w^e 
notice the striking fact that the Maurya emperor took 
particular care to select suitable spots falling on the 
main routes. Unfortunately, some of his pillars fixed 
on the trans-Saruyu area seem to have been lost.*^ 

The archaeological field work conducted at Padrauna 
since the time of Buchanan and R-M. Martin till the 
recent times has brought out some valuable facts bear¬ 
ing on the antiquity of Padrauna.** A headless standing 
stone image, described bji Martin (his plate I A) seems 
to represent a Buddhist image with seated miniature 


Buddha images and attendants. The other stone image 
in Padniasana shows a Jinn with triple umbrella over 
the head and seated on a beautifully carved pedestal. 
These two images can be assigned to )0th-lhh centu¬ 
ries A.D. 

During my recent visit to Padrauna I saw several 
stone sculptures said to hr.vc been recovered from the 
mounds of Padrauna. Mention may be made of a Tir- 
ibaftkara image seated in Fcdnutmnn Snaked by mah- 
dhara gems and ofYakshi Ambika, on a decorative 
pedestal holding a child and lotus stalks. Remains of 
the images of Siva, Kubera and some other Brahmani- 
cal deities were also seen. The period of these can fcc 
bracketted between r.A.D. 650 and 1100. 

The archaeological materials which survived the 
Muslim destruction, is not preserved there at present. 
Some of the antiquities from here bavc been removed to 
Cither places. A study of all the materials is necessary, 

1 may mention here one importent store sculpture 
found at Padraura. and now preserved in the State 
Museum, Lucknow (Museum no. 55-2&3). According 
to the details in the Museum register, the sculpture 
is made of red r.andstone. It is a fragment of a colossal 
Yaksha imagt', with a tenon and can be assigned to 
2nd century B.C.** 

General Cunningham in the first volume of his 
Reports of the survey conducted during If62-65, has 
given a brief but valuable account of the large mound 
at Padrauna. He did uotne digging also on the highest 
part of the mound and found seme large size bricks 
with rounded edges similar to those discovered at Bud- 
dba-Gaya and Oiryvk. He inferred the existence of tw o 
stupas at the site, one big and the other small, and of a 
big courtyard a.boui lOO feet square.** 

There has since long been pilferage of bricks ar.d 
other materials from the ancient mounds at Padrauna. 
This has cauerd a good deal of loss of evidence in re¬ 
gard to the antiquity of the site, 

Early in 19S5 the Archaeological Survey of India 
conducted partial excavation at Padrauna. It is very 
necessary that a thorough exploration of the area in 
and around Padraura is made and the big mound at 
the site is duty excavated, 
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^Copper Hoard’ Implements in the National 
Museum Collection: 1986 

S P. Gupta 


Till 1964, the National Museum, New Delhi had not 
a single cTcampIe of Copper Hoard artefacts. However, 
during the last two decades h has built up a sizeable 
collection of 93 artefacts and some fragments there of. 
Here a brief history of the acquisitions of copper imple- 
menis in the Museum is recorded. 

In 1965, Prof. Jagdish Gupta of the Hindi Depart¬ 
ment of the Allahabad University, who is an eminent 
scholar of not only literature and art but also archaeo¬ 
logy, was pursuaded by the present author to donate 
to the National Museum his personal collection of anti¬ 
quities—terracottas, seats and sealings, copper imple¬ 
ments, etc. He met Dr. Grace Moricy, the then Direc¬ 
tor of the Museum, and agreed to part with his col- 
betion, but strictly on commercial basis. He also told 
her that he would not sell all the antiquities in one lot 
since he felt he had developed emotional attachment 
with the objects which he had collected over long years. 
Thus, in 1965, he sold us only four copper implements, 
2 flat celts, t bar celt and 1 harpoon, through the Art 
Purchase Committee of the Museum. 

In the following year one Sri Surendra Mohan Misra 
from Chandausi, Distt, Moradabad, U.P. suddenly 
turned up in the Museum and showed us a copier 
anthropomorphic figure whose two legs were broken 
apart. He desired to know its importance and wished 
to sell it to the Museum. We practically jumped at the 
offer and acquired it for obvious reasons. He informed 
us that he had located it by the side of a tank near his 
village while returning from there after a wash. In 1966 
itself. Prof. Gupta sold us 2 more flat celts, I antennae 
sword and 1 harpoon. As earlier, he informed us again 
that he goes to his native town Shahabad, Distt. Hardoi 
in Uttar Pradesh onoe or twice a year and collects the 
implements from the local shopkeepers who deal in 
metallic vessels since these persons while selling new 
pots and pans also purchase old metallic objects, comp¬ 
lete or broken, even scraps. Prof. Gupta had initiated 
them in the basic knowledge of the Copper Hoard 
implements so that they did not refuse to acquire them 
when someone brought these artefacts to them. 

In 1967, Prof. Gupta further gave us 2 harpoons and 


[ antennae sword. Then for a couple of years we did 
not get any ciiample from any source. 

In 1970, suddently a gentleman, named Sri A.K. 
Thakkar, from Mehsana, Distt. Mchsana in Gujarat 
came to the Museum with 4 antennae swords which he 
claimed he had located at a place near Modhera, Distt, 
Mehsana, otherwise famous for its sun temple. We again 
jumped at it since some of these implements were some¬ 
what unusual in form. 

In 1971, after a lapse of four years, once again Prof, 
Gupta brought to us S celts, and one copper lamp, the 
ianer, however, need not necessarily have belonged to 
the Copper Hoards. We requested him to enrich the 
museum collection through his greater efforts since we 
did not get these objects through regular art dealers. 

During one of the following meetings of the Art 
Purchase Committee, an art dealer from Hyderabad, 
Sri Tandon, brought to us a harpoon with the tang 
shaped like the bust of woman with biurred features. He 
fixed the price at Rs, 75,000/-. The Committee, however, 
did not buy it since it was practically twenty times the 
price we paid for a harpoon, and secondly, the experts 
felt that the object may not even be genuine since such 
an example was never reported earlier. 

In 1975, after a lapse of four years, we again ac¬ 
quired from Prof. Gupta 10 flat celts, 1 shouldered celt, 
1 double axe or parasa and 1 antennae sword. Then 
onoe again for about eight years we did not receive any 
object of this cat-jgory from any source aUbough we 
have been telling art driers to look for these objects. 

Finally, in 1984, one Sri Bal Mukund Agrawal, an 
antique dealer from Delhi, brought to the Museum 2 
harpoons which we acquired. By now more art dealers 
also came to know of our interest in acquiring Copper 
Hoard objects. In the following year, we acquired more 
of these artefacts. 

In 1985, one Sri Pramod Puri, another regular art 
dealer from Delhi, came forward with some objects. 
Wc, however, purchased only I shouldered celt and 1 
flat celt from him which he claimed he got from another 
dealer. In the samo year. Prof. Gupta sold us 4 at celts, 
racluding two fragments of perhaps one splayed celt. 
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fukatattva^ no* 16 


2 shouldered axes, 2 spearheads, 4 antennae swords, 
and 3 tanged weed-chisels or khurpis, 

fn 1986 from one Sn Tariq Ahmad Chishti, a Book¬ 
seller from Amroha^ Distt. Moradabad, U.P, we ac¬ 
quired 2 flat celts and a hatpoon. We, however^ could 
not buy a number of copper rings sini^ the price he de¬ 
manded for them appeared to be on a higher side. By 
now Prof. Gupta's soiit Sri Abhinava Gupta, also got 
interested in the Copper Hoards. Being a young manp he 
toured a number of local markets in Districts Kanpur, 
Unnao, Sitapurj etc. in U.P- collected objects and sold 
them to liS. These objects include a lugged axe with 
elliptical head, 3 shouldered celts, 23 lai celts* some 
fragmentary (in one case two fragments may as well 
belong to one single example)^ 3 chisels, 2 harpoons* 5 
spearheads (three of which arc fragmentary and I weed 
chisel or kkurpO- 

Prof. Gupta also gave us some molten pieces, some 
rough ingots and some very small fragments of tools 
which, it is hoped* will be soon scientifically analysed. 

ObservalloDS 

Of the 93 Copper Hoard implements in our coUcc^ 
tion till 1986, only a dozen or so examples require our 
special attention* Anfettnae Sy^ords : A group of four 
^antennae swords^ came from Modhera in Mchsana 
Disit, of Gujarat. This is the fust discovery of such 
weapK>ns in Gujarat. As a matter of fact^ except for a 
broken ecliptical artefact, identified as anthropomor¬ 
phic figure^ coming from the late levels of Loihal, wc 
had so far no knowledge of the presence of Copper 
Hoards m Gujarat* Antennae hiked double edged 
* knives' and "swords' were, however ^ known from Maha¬ 
rashtra and Andhra Pradesh* the former conning from 
Chandoli, in Chalcolithic levels of the second half of the 
secon l nfiillenni.m B.C. and the latter from undated 
levels of a rock-shchCT at Kallur* It may be noted that 
the Modhera-Mehsana hoard is also undated. 

The antennae hilt* it may be observed, has a large 
variety. The Modhera-Mehsana hoard itself has at 
least three varieties:- 

(i) low angle antennae (the prongs are thus nearly 
horizontal)* making about 10% to 20% angle 
in relation to the vertical axis of the blade). 

(ii) high angle antennae (the prongs are thus highly 
splayed, making about 30* to 45® or more 
angle in relation to the vertical axis of the 
blade), and 

(iii) middle angle antennae (the prongs are thus 
moderately splayed, a making about 20^ to 
30^ angle in relation to the vertical axis of the 
blade). 

In one example^ intcfcrsiingtyp the antennae ends 
have been beaten fiat in the form of a fan* with sharp 


edges; it is indeed tmique. It may also be observed that 
the central ridge on the blade in this example is also 
different from ihc other three oampks: it has a broad 
roundid =^pinet siariing from the base of tht blade 
and running upto the lip as against the sharp raise line 
tunning from the tip of the blade till the pcini frem 
where the antennae ends emerge in other three 
examples, it may be noted that, except for this unique 
example, where the two antennae or wings are of equal 
size* of ihc two antennae one is always shorter than the 
other. 

Prof. Jagdish Gupta's examples from ihc Gangettc 
basin arc slightly differeni than all the examples found 
in peninsular India. Often ihe antennae is smaU, and 
some what horizontal—in example the ends are 
incurved^ in another, where only one antennae is pre¬ 
served the end has been pressed a little Cat; in yet 
another example the antennae ends arc outcurved* 
Varieties can be worked out in still larger numbers, 
depending upon various factors one may consider, 
still only broi^.d categories may be valid in terms of 
funttonality and typology* In ^ny ca^e, typological 
considerations show strong regional differences. If it 
is true, then we may not be justified in clubbing all the 
antennae hiked "knives'.‘swords'and'rapiers" in te rms 
of ainglc culture-complex^ even though technoJogically 
they may all be put in a single basket* 

Spearheud y. iih a ccnrriii kale : There is an e xample 
of a medium sized spcarher.d with central hole, ntt^nl 
possibly for fastening the tool wiih its woeden handle 
with the help of long. In the iNicoUthic period^ China 
fmd such a device on stone axes* 

Tanged Weed-chisels : There are some short tanged 
blades with shiirp edge. We have called them weed- 
chisels or kiwtpis. If our functioral identification is 
correct, the presence of such tools woud indicate that 
some kind of agriculture was a bo practised by the 
Copper Hoard people in the upper Ganga basin. 
Lugged Axe : This year wc purchased a lugged axe 
w^ih elliptical working-end ar.d straight base. It was 
found at Mohamsdabad, near Siiapur. The elliptical 
end^ h Is significant to note, rcscmbleSp to a great extent* 
the elliptical end of an anthropomorphic figure. How- 
evcfi instead of "hands' of the usual anthropomorphic 
figure, it has two rectangular Jugs. Similarly, instead 
of "legs', of the usual anthropomorphic figure, it has 
straight base. But, significantly enough, it has exactly 
the same kind of innumerable short vertical chisel- 
marks as any 'anthropomorphic figure' bears on its 
body* including the one from Lothal. But such marks 
arc present in other examples as well. 

Typologically and functionally the tool was 
thus meant to be an axe and not an anthropomorphic 
figure. 









Natesa Scultpures in the Early Art of Central India 

Sudha Mataiya 


The rhythmic movements of dAitce, at once capttiritig 
the minds of the onlooker is personified in Natamja 
Siva: Siva the beautiful {SvnJarant\ representing the 
ultimate truth (5flfianJ) which is immanent, eternal, 
ominpoteitt, ominiseient and the formless one. He 
assumes Sadasiva form, to enjoy the ecstasies of his 
own cosmic dance, as fancied by the Knkatiya com¬ 
mander-poet and Naiyavisarada Jayasenapati,* 

Most of the gods and goddesses of the Hindu pan¬ 
theon have been depicted in dancing poses. However, 
dance is most closely associated with, tbc tutelary deity 
of jVdfjP, J.C. Naiaraja, the ‘king among dancers’, who 
is usually credited with the creation O'f dance as an art 
form. The mythology of Siva is full of references to 
the different forms of dance favoured by him. This 
explains why the dancing images of Siva have 
always remained favourite theme with the ancient 
sculptors, as compared to his other forms. 

This also accounts for the jfrittamurtis being dea*t 
with as a special category, separate from the ugra and 
saumya forms, occupying much greater place in Sit- 
pasasiras. There arc innumerable references to his 
dance in literature, viz. such as ‘itrityapriyo, nityanrilya, 
naria/iitSf sarvatitfthakah in Li/iga Mahapurana (1.65, 
74) and yadyanrityapriya Nriiyasila and sugiii in Vaya- 
purana {240,142, 43). The praises sung by poets and 
devotees in epigraphic records reflect Nriiyadhipoti^s 
fondness for dance. He is called ‘JV<irrejv'ijra' in Bharclla 
(Decea) inscription: Nrittesvara in Isanvarman Sambor 
Prcil Kuk inscription. Cambodia; Advattan in Chola 
inscriptions; f/aiyesvara in Norod inscription of Vyo- 
madiva and Charisartchararffiptaviaa in Chandreh stone 
inscription.* 

These epithets make it quite clear that Nataraja is 
also one of Siva’s several names, which shows his asso¬ 
ciation with and his mastery over dance. Thus, in gene¬ 
ral. all the dancing images of Siva can be described as 
Nataraja* or Natesa or Nateswara. The bronze Naia¬ 
raja or the Natlania mode of dance which became stan¬ 


dardised in Tamil country by the lOih century A.D, 
is not the only form of Nataraja as generally under¬ 
stood- But uptill then, the concept of Siva as Natesa, 
the dancing god, lacked stylisation. 

The panchakriyas* and the aesthetic value and 
spiritual significance of the cosmic dance of Mahasniltisha 
(greatest actor) of this universal stage, whose fourfold 
abhinaya represents cosmos in dance, might have been 
discussed in much detail. Yet it becomes meaningful 
only when its exact nature and formal as|>ects are com¬ 
prehended.* For this we have to depend upon Natyp- 
sasirtt where the tmdava of Siva is described meticu¬ 
lously, not in terms of myth or occasion, but in terms 
of the precisely articulated movements, definite poses 
and disposition of limbs, because when the symbols 
used in iconography arc translated into the gestures of 
dance, then only the spectators or the scholars can 
refer briefly to the different aspects of Siva without 
going into the details. 

SHpasastras borrowed their norms almost totally 
from Natyasastfa for the sculpting of the nrUtamuriis. 
The iconographic texts like VishwdharmoitaTa Purafic^ 
(c-5th-7ih, Cent. A.D.) and SamaTaifgana$vttaditara- 
(A.D. 998-1026) discuss the hastamudras, stkanakas 
and rasadrhhtiSi as delineated in NatyasastTn and Sut- 
rapatamandana in his DevatamurtiprakaTaniP (c. 15th 
Cent.-A.D.) directs all the mitt<m\irtis to bo sculp¬ 
tured on the basis of Natyesastru* 

In this way the kinetic vocabulary of dance is a 
key to understand the meaning of the various icono- 
graphlc details of a Natesa which is a veritable encyclo¬ 
paedia of mythological references. On the other hand, 
nrittamvrtis in the form of more intelligi ble visual modes, 
also shed great light on the obscure and not too well 
understood textual deflnitions provided by Bharata. 
It is, therefore, appropriate to analyse the nrittapturtis 
or iVrjO'aprjj'fl, in terms of the 108 units of dance call¬ 
ed karanas or the S/i'nfimrfnviw’* and their constituents 
known as chart, sthanaka, nrittahasta, hasta, pada 
and others.*^ 
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Saivagamas also enumerate lOS inodes O'f Siva's 
dance but only nine urittamartis or se\'en fandavas^* 
are discussed.^' Orlssan iconograpbii: text Sitaprakaia 
(2.196-20 B} describes three types of dancing images 
of Siva called Natambams, A careful study of these re¬ 
veals that there is not much diflerence between the ioo- 
nograpHic treatment of ntiuamuriis, tmdavas and 
Natmtatas; but HA far as their dancing pose is concern¬ 
ed, they do not exactly correspond to the Natyasastriya- 
karanas and represent only a few of them such as bku- 
fattgatrasila^ urdhvajanu, parasvgjanu, laiaialihka, X-o/xto. 
.•svastika and others, which will be discussed later* The 
feet position of the Ans/ida,^* Gatiri, Sandbya and Urtta 
tandavas correspond to the first, second, third and fourth 
nrittamurtis which have left or right bhujangatrasita 
pada {like Bronze Natarajas) and four hands (except 
six-handed saadkyathandaia). Tripura** and Kaiika 
tandava are near to fifth and sixth sixteen-armed nritta- 
murtis having right foot touching the head. Samharatan- 
dava is close to the eight-armed seventh and eighth 
ftriuamurtis and first Nataiabarg having one ttrdhvajmu 
or parsvajanu. Ninth four-armed ifrittemttrii having one 
samapada and the other kuRchitapada corresponds to 
the second Natombarg. The third ftgtgmbarg hts sror- 
tika feci position, not mentioned in any of the texts, 
but profusely illustrated in the sculptures. The dilfe- 
rcnccs that occur in all of them arc minor, relating to 
the number of arms, use of left or right foot and hands, 
and the dress and attributes. The basic idea behind all 
of these dances is more or less one and the samc-^the 
manifestation of primeval rhythmic energy. 

Attempts to study nriumRurtis on the basis of the 
Natygsastra have been made by Gopinaih Rao, (Siva- 
ramamurti, Kapila Vatsyayan,** Annie Marie Gaston 
and others. First two of these scholars, recognised the 
primacy of the Ngtyasastra and could have been aware 
of the fact that karagg is a cadence of movement. How- 


analysed only hand and feet positions of Natarajas 
without identifying the primary, inicnnediary or final 
stage of the karang^ 

The concept of the dance of Siva is as old as the 
(ext of the Mahabhgrala (7.80, 39,40; 13.14,15, 17,154, 
156) where we find a clear picture of Siva as a great 
dancer, along with the iconographic concept of multi- 
armed Siva cartymg attributes dancing in the company 
of Devi and the ganaj,** However, the sculptural rep¬ 
resentation of Siva’s dance start appearing only in the 
Gupta period which proliferated in medieval period. 
The paucity of early iconographic material probably 
accounts for the absence of Natesa sculptures earlier 
than the Gupta period. 

Many, if not all of the dance kgrangs, of which 
Siva is the very embodiment, according to Jay ana, have 
been picturesquely protrayed as they were, in the early 
sculpiuralart of Central India. By the timeofthe Guptas, 
dance had become an accepted part of worship in ihe 
Hindu temples of Central India. This practice has been 
referred to by Kalidasa. This resulted tn the increase 
in the variety of Siva's representations. The temples of 
Nachna, Bhumra, Tumain, Adhbhar, Sirpur, Malhar 
and Rajim preserve many Natarajas of this period. 
These ran conveniently bo studied under three broad 
categories, according to the position of lower limbs and 
the manner of the contact of one or both the feet with 
the ground. The rationale for this lies in the fact that 
once the feet take a definite position the body assumes 
a stance accordingly. These are as follows; 

1. ^^o-kunchitalAgrataiasattchgTalsucbi (ore foot 
in complete contact with the ground, while, 
only the forepart or toes or the big toe respec¬ 
tively of the other). 


ever, they identified the nrittamurtis in terms of natva- 
sgstriya karanas in a manner as if karana is a static 
pose, without examining the difference between the 
two media—plastic and kinetic. They did not realise 
that only a frozen movement after or before the move¬ 
ment can be depicted in the sculpture; thus only a degree 
of probability of identifying certain movement can be 
suggested. Exact identification is not always possible 
Nor was there any attempt to correlate natyg and sUpa 
texts, neither to compare the movement of karana 
arrested by the sculpted karana panels in the south at 
Thanjavur, Chi^mharam, Kumbhakonam, Vriddha- 
chalam, etc. This naturally led to grave errors in the 
study of dance sculptures, Kapila Vatysyan for the 
first time staled the nriugmurtis in their proper pers- 
pcciive, i.e, in terms of the grammar of dance, Gaston 


z. ivcriffro (both the feet crossing each othej 
cither in sama-tryosarg or in samg-kunchSig) 

and 

3. Bhujaggatrasita (one leg lifted up and extende( 
across the body, as in bronze Natarajas). 

Within these basic formats emerge many sub-cate 
pries depnding upon the variations in the use o 
bastas and their kgsiakshetras, position of head ant 
movement of torso, etc. 

important examples o 
^c early Natarajas of the firs, category come; fton 
Sirpur. Dancing on the rocky heights of Kailasa foj 
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HinuLayaputri, tho eight armed and tribtiaagi Kailasa 
pati (PL ll.I) exhibill all the grace and beauty chara^ 
ctcriatic of the Gupta art. Its main right arm, extended 
across the body, is in karihastaot gajahasta with AnffnJti?- 
7nitkhiisfiasfa (according to Hostamtikiavali and Batara- 
fljflAftarafiim), Sivaramaniufti and Annie Marie Gaston 
have identified it with stmvtamsa and hamsasya hasia 
rospsctivelyj, which is incorrect. Main left hand, though 
broken now, must have been near the car or shoulder 
after the vlvartfia action either in abhaypataka or in 
abhayasamdatnsa-hesla. Head and neck are slightly 
tilted towards left in anchito-sifa anchita-griva. Parsva 
(sides) is slightly prnrorrro (extended) towards the right 
and the kati (hip) is udvahita (deflected) towards the left. 
Therefore, there is a slight shift of weight on the left 

saritapatla. 

Both the knees are bent and out-turned in paras- 
vajartunatajariu according to the Balaramabtiaralam. 
This is the first stylization which distinguishes a simple 
standing position from a dance movement. As rightly 
observed by Vatsyayan’®, dance sculptures of the period 
from the 7th century to the twelfth and thirteenth cen¬ 
tury A.D. have been largely identified as ‘dance* on 
account of this basic stance termed ardhammidafi and 
also known as itkkaramandali in the South. Riglit 
sucblpada clearly resting on big toe is placed at a dis¬ 
tance of one or more tains from the santpada. The 
stance of the lower limbs, thus, can be identtfted as the 
variation of asvakranta or ntandaiasthititako^* and the 
initial position of suchtossaktasyaot jnniiacharP^ etc. 
The pose of the body on the whole corresponds to the 
textual description of /o/iro^oro/f-*A'ori/ro.wo bhav- 
evdma dakshifiascha fivgrtitafu bahasah kvttitah pado 
gneyam lalhiitain budhatW—Natyasostra (4,P3). 

Though, the left hand is required to be in kaniliasta 
pose, the same movement is generally repeated through 
opposite hand and foot, according to the dance tradi¬ 
tion. Kuttita is a toe-heel movement which has been 
depleted in sculpture through sucki kuncbiia or tigroru- 
lasanchira pads. Chidambaram lalifa karana panel 
(Fig. 1) depicts the same hand and feet position, while 
the Thanjavur one (Fig. 2) portrays left dotaliasia and 
right kunchiiapada. Probably it represents tlic intial 
position of the karana, 

Chandrasekhara’s perfectly arranged jataptukura 
adorned with ardhacliaitdra, cAovo/f, kartkana and 
yagFiopavita add to his giamour. Two of Siva’s hands 
carry his characteristic attributes (fooieir« and/r«i/(o— 
symbolic of creation and destruction. The upper two 
hands hold the snake as canopy, signifying the serpent 
of eternity as the embodiment {tirabkava). One left 


hand in adiwniukha-satttdanisa-basta, shous him de¬ 
monstrating the technique of dance to his pupils. His 
first disciple, Tandu is seen between his leg while his 
son, the eternal child Kumara is shown riding his pea¬ 
cock. They appear to be proving their competence as 
learners by imitating him accurately. The other left 
hand of Urditavanteghra is shown fondling Devi’s chin 
who is sitting In kurmasana. It shows that Paramayogi 
is Paramasri/igari loo. Ganesa mounted on Ws rat comp¬ 
letes the domestic setting. Below right a mardaagika 
playing on threefold mridanga (consistingof ttrdhavaka, 
fl/mg;'flAa and ankika), provides the necessary beat 
while a panivadaka claps his hands to keep time. 

A great masterpiece as it is, it has been a trend-setter 
for the iconography of the Naiarajas of Nonh and Cen¬ 
tral India. The presence of overhead snake, Devi on 
left fondled by her husband, urdkavalinga, the abaraya, 
the number of arms and the laliia pose became stylised 
by the ftth century. They almost answer to the descrip¬ 
tion of the second ^atambafa of Siipaprakasa. The 
feet position also corresponds to the ninth nritiamurti 
of SffrarrvoniV/A/. Howicver, in essence it is closer to the 
sandkyataadar which Siva dances in gay abandon for 
his consort on the heights of Katlasa, surrounded by 
his family, laliia pose caught the fancy of the ancient 
sculptors tlw most, who enthusiasiieaMy carved most 
of the dancing Siva images in this particular pose until 
the medieval period in Central India and adjacent re¬ 
gions. Another Gupta wonder, the cight-armed 
b/uingi and irineirt A>iO’afi/a comes from Adhabhar 
(Ft. 11. II)depicting simtiar pose through opposite limbs. 
Tins can be taken as an accurate depiction of the second 
variety o{ iafha karana. Though Jess dynamic and lesser 
known this particular piece is hard to surpass for its 
rare combination of the spiritual contemplation with 
the restrained movement and perfect poise. Siva has 
almost stationary right half daksbiaardiia and whole 
body from head to toe is in sama but for the dynamic 
Vamardha displayed by left parsrajanmata-jogu and 
suchipada. The latter along with the presence of a per¬ 
cussionist confirm that Siva’s main activity is dance 
here. He is probably teaching soft-dance/njia to Sivaka- 
masundan, through his Vamardha which stands for 
the fern-nine half of his Ardhanarsivaraaspeci. The main 
right hand abhaya-pataka conveying benovolcnt assu¬ 
rance to the restless souU, the bhala adorned with the 
third eye like a tiiaka, the neck garlanded by serpent 
of eternity in two or three foids, well arranged Jata- 
muAiftn studded with chintamoni jewel, well defined 
features and serene countenance, introvert gaze of (he 
half closed eyes and one left land carrying kheppara 
arc enough to enhance the beauty of the yogi and 
Nuitesvara, combined in one. The kek of dynamism 
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ifi the abavc e^taiDple, however^ is compensated in its, 
a Litile later rcprescniaiivc from Malhar Museum, 
(c, 6th 7tli century A.D.), ^portrayed in the same pose 
{PI. 11. III). Ma ha leak's sixteen arms, the rapid swirl of 
which miss 5 blasts, beauiirally represent the bhujat<t- 
ruvtma of Kalidasa. It is a typical northern feature that 
tmvelted front Ujjain to all over India. The perform 
mance of Mahesa, the greatest practitioner of 
sastrat is witnessed here by bis colleagues Vishnu and 
Brahma assembled above on ihcir respective vehicles 
and Naitdi. They were conspicuously absent in pre¬ 
vious examples and make tip here for the absence of 
Siva's ^ns. Bhavatii standing in sva^tika pose with 
abhagna raksh^t hanging but crossed {hhhasias ful¬ 
fill the retjuireinents of according to 

Bhattatandu's esplanation.*^ Nui^^j(iy^daka with his 
puyhkardtraya is the only accompanist. 

Yet another eight-armed Nrktesrara from Malhar 
Museum protrays the same pose with right 
and left Kualta foot and comprise the third variety of 
htita pose. The presence of right dok basm instead 
of kanhasia has imparted a specific character to the 
eight-armfidGirLsa (PL 1 IT V) from Rajivalochana temple, 
Rajim. The pose, thus can now be identified as the 
primary shite of the ialiiakarurta^ according to the 
Thanjavur lalita karatia panel as well as the famra 
karana. The latter requireSp a miishtifti^^ta placed on 
chest, a dofhhasta and an agrafata padis- It is used as a 
starting point for many karatis^ 4.154). Chidam¬ 

baram jiittita karana panel (Fig. 3) exhibits the same 
hand position but suchtpada is inexplicably absent 
there. The main hfi sdmamsahasfn that the Sar- 
vasadbaka is teaching lasya to Oirija here, whom he is 
caressing with the other left ardhachandra hmia. A 
^{irdQngfka on the left and a cymbal player on the 
right seated in complete the orchestra. 

Siva^s arrested crown and similar necklace represent 
the typical features of the art of south Kosala. 

The caliesl examples of our svastika catepry como 
from Tumain, Sakor and Nachna. The eight-armed 
Mahesvara dancing without any accompaniment, is 
from Tumain (PL 11 -V) b^wingsam^kmchha feet crossing 
each other. It is a bcautifui representation of nrdtias- 
vaslikd-karauaj sayastikasthana and svastika desi cAarj 
derived from sa^sdka pad<i- Its hand position fight 
sanidQ/ftscthiisfQ r^nd left ttiusbti or kutakumukhn hQSf& 
placed on the hip above the navel— answers to the com* 
mentary that provides for the provisional use of ketf* 
hmta (hand placed on hip) instead of a kitFihasiiX^ It 
also resembles the Thanjavur and Chidambaram ar- 
dhasyosttka ka^atta panels (Fig. 5 and 4h Except for 
the hands holding the snake and d^niarUt rests are muti- 
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lated. The pose corresponds to the third Natambara. 
It is significant for its remarkable simplicity. 

The hand position according to Nuiyusitstrn is 
represented by the ten-armed Bhutesa which occupy 
the lafatabimba of the door Untcl that is iheonly cxiant 
part of the now ruined Sniva temple at Sakor.^* It has 
right kunhasta and left hand placed on the chest. The 
music is provided by the bhufas whose musical instru¬ 
ments are invisible. So are the attributes of the bhuja* 
mmyaiia. Sravani is the only spectator* Its close parallel 
pose wise is a four-armed Narianasik from Nachna 
(PI. IKVI). However, its architectonic treatment and the 
occasion of dance—when the F^ramovaduka is pro¬ 
viding the music for the dance of the Far^mo^i^rtaka 
himself, have given it a special significance. This is a 
rare example of unique acsiheijc sense. The sculptor has 
liandled his subject with admirable skill by airanglrig 
both seated and standing figures in the same panel occu¬ 
pying* the same width of space. This could be done only 
through a dance sculpture. Its permanent value, how^- 
ever^ lies in the fact that formless Sadasiva has simul¬ 
taneously assumed two forms htirt^^Vkagana and 
Nrittesvara to provide music for his own cosmic dance* 
The whole treatment is distinguished by a balance and 
well-defined features. 

Another Gupta example in the earliest fepfescuia- 
tion of bhiijitttgairasifa mode, known to most people 
as the Nataraja pose, is represented by an eight-armed 
Sankara from Bhumra (Fig. 6). Carved skillfully is a 
circular medallion of now ruined temple of Bhumra®’, 
this image is enough to prove the origin of this pose in 
the North. It predates the first southern representation 
of this pose in the seventh century A.D.—the Nata¬ 
raja Image in a Pallava cave temple at Sivamangalam 
(Tamil Nadu). Its right SQm^ipf^dairyasta psda is pLant- 
ed on the ground, an abode for the tired souls struggl¬ 
ing in the toils of karm^. Left foot or the padmapada 
is lifted up and extended with the help of chinnaktiti 
and tidvariisauru, across the body to grant eternal bliss 
to his devotees. Both the main hands are placed in the 
cliest region either in abhyayapetaka or in k^fukumukha 
hosta. Rest of the hands are either mutilated or carry 
conventional attributes. The pose can be identified as 
jijfvfl desi sthanaka of BbumiarGnma (336) and the final 
position of bfsujanguirusita eburi and bhujangGtn^Siia- 
karon£ir*‘ The expression on the face clearly bespeaks 
of a man frightened by the sight of a serpent. Hands 
arc optional according to the text* though ihc corn- 
mentary requires one katakamitkha^nd other d&hhasia- 
**kramameko dohk^sfshapGrcb katakasyo itr' (Abl.ifta- 
rabharati)}^ Despite the difference in the position of 
hands, the pose of the body anticipates Nataraja pose 
and is closer to Thanjavur panel 
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(Fig. 7), tt a'so corresponds to the first and second 
nfittunttiriis and Attottdo and GflUfj'ronrfHvnj* 

Tlic enigmatioally smiling four-armed Pramaihadhi- 
patifrom Nachna (PU 11 VJI) is nearerto bhujaagmieihita- 
karatia panel from Chidambaram (Fig. 8) which lias 
right dolahasta and left hasla. How¬ 

ever, the identification of this Imagpis controversial. 
According to Sivaramainurt P* it is the of first Siva’s five 
forms-^Famndeva Sadyojata, Tatptirusha, Agkara and 
/jflrtfl—showing his democratic attitude, as he has 
chosen to be a dwarf when present amidst his ganos. 
But wc know for certain of the references about the 
babubhuji pramathas in Vuya and Matsya Purana. 
Many scholars, thus, do not agree with Sivaramamurti 
and the matter is sliU open for discussion. 

Another example comes from Nachna in the form of 
four-armed Nataraja (PL 11 .VlllJ only the bust of which 
is fortunatety preserved. The twist of the bust and 
the hand-position is similar to that of the dance per¬ 
formance shown in Fig, 3 though the pose cannot be 
ascertained. 

This analytical study and representative samples 
is more or leas comprehensive account of almost all 
the known Natarajas from the early art of Madhya 
Pradcsb. Even so, this is sufficient to prove the popu¬ 
larity of dance form in this area. An idea about the 
prevalent dance styles and common poses can also be 
formed. Varieties of $vastika bhvjongotrasiia and loHta 
karatias were the favourite modes of dancing JCoriAasM, 
pataka, samdamsa, katamukha, musbti and aUapallava 
hastPS seem to have been very popular. But wc do not 
come across any Nataraja in the urdbvajanu and vrschika 
poses, so eloquently portrayed through the then con¬ 
temporary gaaas. Nor docs the extreme position of the 
vrschika-pada, the laltatilaka or the urdhTOtmdava 
which became a popular pose in south Indian art, 
figure here. Surprisingly enough the Bhumra-Nataraja 
is the only bhujiuigatrasUa representative of its own kind. 
It disappeared totally from the later Natarajas of this 
region. 

No posterior views or profiles of Natarajas are seen. 
As far as iconographic details arc concerned overhead 
snake, damaru and tfishuia are the most common attri¬ 
butes. Vertical third eyeJnWJ cither tied up in a knot 
or partly tied up and partially flowing down on the 
shoulders were the features that rc-emergcd later. 
Natarajas also are not shown with mustaches which is 
a typical Gupta feature. No Canga flows from out of 
Siva’s jata. Nor any apasmara writhes under his feet, 
though the concept was not new at this time and could 


bo traced back to as early as the bronze seal of Wauses. 
Though, not much deviation from Netyasestra XPok 
place uptil this lime, yet sculptors had enough free¬ 
dom to portray the cosmic dancer in a variety of poses, 
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Kamesvara Temple at Galiavalli 


M. KrUbofl Kumari 


Gatiavalli is a small village situated about 15 kilome¬ 
tres avmy from Rajam in Bobbili Taluk of Vjzianagaram 
district. Andhra Prudosh. At GaliavaUi. the temple b 
dedicated to Siva under the name Kamesvara. now 
Locally known as Kamalingesvani. The temple is simi- 
lar to the Orissan style of temples in pkn and construc¬ 
tion. So far, no attempt has been made by the art his¬ 
torians and art critics to bring out the importance of 
the art and architecture of this temple^ though it is 
located close to the temples of Narayanapuram. Jayati^ 
and SarapaUi in the Vizianagaram district** which show 
the Eastern Ganga patronage of temple art and atchiteo- 
ture in northern Andhra. In the present paper, it is 
proposed to study in detail the arehitectnral and ico- 
nographical features of the Siva temple at Caliavalli 
which reflects the popular Io<jal styles and the royal 
patronage and to ascertain the date of its construction* 

The Kamcsvani temple facing cast, rises to a height 
of about 10 metres from the ground and is without any 
antarata and Jagamohafta. The mandapa in front of 
the sanctum appears to be a later construction^ But the 
image of seated nandf about 51 cm high in the present 
mandapa appears to be an ancient one. The temple is 
built of soft-textured Khondalite, which can be obtain¬ 
ed from the neighbouring places* Just like the temples 
of Mukhalingam and Bhubanesvar. It is observed 
that no cementing material was used in the construc¬ 
tion of the templci Large blocks of stones, neatly cut 
and dressedp were placed one above another in iheir 
pre-determined positions and held in pb^ by ihcir 
weight and babnee* 

The ground plan of the temple shows that the sanctum 
IS square internally and stands on a snratha plan ex¬ 
ternally with a wi^ projecaion in the centre of its ex¬ 
ternal faces. The elevation of the temple can be divided 
into three sections* the base {bada) including the walU 
poriton. the tower (gandt) and the apex {masfaka}. 
The bada consists of three mouldings resembling those 
of Parasnramesvar and Vaital-Sisiresvar group of 
temples at Bhubane^V^r and that of Madhukesvara 


temple at Mukhalingam. The base mouldings (fig. 1) 
consists of three levels in which the topmost is square 
in section and decorated with rectangular panels of 
sculptures; the second level is not decorated tut round¬ 
ed in section and finally, the lowest level also plain, is 
called, khma or hoof after which it is shaped. Accord¬ 
ing to Silpa Prakashsa^ this type of temple is known as 
rathayuktaf with Us base l^ing widely projected in 
the centre.* The Jnijg/ja IS decorated with three deva* 
kashtaSt of which the central one is wider than the 
other two and are decorated with the figures of Ganesa, 
KarLtikeya, Mahishasuramardini and the images of the 
dikpatas. The niches have overhanging caves at 
its top with images. 

The doorway of the sanctum is of the trisakha 
variety* like those found in the temple of Somesvara 
and Madhukesvara at Mukhalingam with the floral 
motifs on it. The dvarapaias are found at the bottom 
of the doorjambs and are carved inside square niches* 
rite two niches on the east w^ll contain the images of 
Parvaii. The lintel of the doorway can be observed by 
climbing the maadapa which carries the figures of nine 
planets in a long row and Gajalakshmi beneath it* 

The Sikhara of the temple (PU 12.1) rises up straight 
for more than half of its height and then begins to curv e 
inwards. Like the early Orissan temples, the tower of 
Kamesvara temple* has in the centre on each of its faces 
a wall-projecting vertical band whieh is continued up 
to the top from the base below. It is decorated with 
several chaitya arches dimtnbhing in sizes as they 
go up. The wide chahyas at ihe bottom contain cult 
images. Vertically, ilie gandi^ is divided into seven 
bhumi-barandiSf each of which is covered by a bhami- 
amla moulding with fluted amlas in the angles in the 
kamka-paga. The gaitdi is divided into five pagas^ i.c. 
a central raha-paga two-side armraiha-pagas and two 
outer most kmikii-pagas. On lop of the bisamay above 
the gandi arc carved four facing diffcrcni direc¬ 

tions* The beki is capped by a heavy fluted amahka 
and khapurL Inside the temple* the sanctum has no 
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ceiling but shows the corbeUed foof. The prattala 
is seen at the kambha level of the base mouldings on 
the northern side of the temple. 

A$ regards the sculptural art and iconography of 
the temple, it shows all the characteristics of the mC' 
dieval art. In the centre of tlie sanctum is found a Unga 
on a rectangular panuyattam. Farjva-devatas represent¬ 
ed are Ginesa. Karltikcya and MahUhasuramardini. 
The nichei on either side of the central niches contain 
th~ imig:s of dikpalas^ The koshtss contain narrative 
semes from mythology. The floral designs and narra¬ 
tive piTi:ts are endosed within dotted outlines and 
appear to bj a lootl practice which is not found in any 
of the Orissan temples. Similar treatment of the niches 
can b: ssin in the Dibbhcjvara temple at Saripatli. 

According to the Sifpa Prakasa* the archiwet should 
place the image of Ganesa in the oentmi niche on the 
south wall of the temple. The image of Ganesa here 
(PI. 12. tl) conforms to this description as well as to the 
iconographical features described in the BrhatsamhitQ 
and Saiva Agama texts.* He is four-armed, seated on 
an asana with his left teg folded and the right leg hang¬ 
ing down. The right hands carry n rosary and elephant 
goad and the left hands sweet-mcat and parasu. He 
wears Kiriiafinikuta and the trunk of the god is shown 
as touching the sweet-meat held by his left Imnd. The 
sacred thread and armlets are of snakes. Two flying 
vidyadharas carrying garlands in their hands can be 
seen on either side at the two top comers. The mount 
of the god, the mouse, is carved ns moving to the left 
with n long tail. Strings of bells arc found as ornaments 
OQ the neck and anklets of Ganesa. 

The central niche on the west wall of the temple 
contains the image of the two-armed youthful Kartti- 
keya (PL 12. HI) carved almost in round which conforms 
to the description given in the iconographic texts.* 
He is seated in ardhaparayankg pose on a stool, with 
his right foot resting on a peacock, his mount. Ho holds 
a sakf{ in his right hand and a kvkkitta (a fowl) in his 
left, the head of which is broken. He wears pearl string¬ 
ed ^nyeo/i'ai'j/a and a beautiful hara. The hair is arrang¬ 
ed in such a way that the side strands fall over his shoul¬ 
ders. His body is covered with a garment extending up 
to his knees and the folds of the drapery fall down from 
over the asma. The peacock with its tail is imrvcd be¬ 
low the scat of the Image and U looking on its lord. 
The image under study with two arms appears to be 
the satvika form of the god and ropresemts him as voga 
bera. Generally in the north Indian images, Karttikeya 
is shown either seated on his mount, standing in front 
of the mount or riding and lias either two or more 
hands and faces.* 


TIic image of Mahishasuramardini on the north w'all 
of the temple (PL 12. IV) conforms to the descriptions 
given in the Silparaitta with slight variations.^ Tlic image 
is ten armed and is shown in an aggressive pose, where 
the three prongs of the sula pierce tlie demon. Her right 
hands carry a sword, wheel, trident and a vajra, while 
her left carry a bow, noga, a sword, batile-axc and her 
natural left hand presses down tlic upturned head 
of the demon. The sword in the upper right tiftwH is held 
horizontally over the head of the goddess. She is carv¬ 
ed as standing firmly on her left leg and her right leg 
is placed on the back of the demon. The demon holds 
a sword tightly in his hands. Here the demon is shown 
as emerging from out of the decapitated head of the 
Mahisha. This feature is in contrast to the earlier exam¬ 
ples of the depiction of the goddess wherein the demon 
below the feet of the deity is shown with a human 
body and a buflalo head, The goddess wears kundafas, 
jewelled armlets and katisutrp. 

The images of the dikpalojs carved in the niches on 
the three outer walls partially conform to the descrip¬ 
tion in the Briharsamhita, Silpartiitta, Amstmcdbhtda- 
gama Saprabhedagsma and Pittvakaranagama. Agni, 
Nirnti, Varuna, Vayu, Isana and Kubera are carved aa 
standing with two hands along with their respective 
vahanas. 
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south-eastern niche correiiponds to the description in 
y\s\mvdharmoUaTa,^ it shows two-armed god standing 
in samabhanga holding a rosary in his right hand and 
a water-vessel in his left. He has a beard, an angry stare, 
long waving tongues of flames emanaiiag from his body' 
sacred thread and few ornaments. The lower garment 
extends up to his ankles. His mount, goat, is carved to 
his right side. To his left, is carved a dwarfish attendant 
holding flames in his right hand. 


The image of Nirriti. the god of evil, carved in the 
Mulh-westem niche (PL 12. VI) shows the diipa/" stand¬ 
ing on the back ofa man, who is shown lying flat on the 
ground holding a sword and shield tightly in his left 
hand. He wears a long vfl/ho/Jiivfm, kotiutua, armlets 
and bracelets. He is adequately decorated with rct/fa- 
ki/iKAtfos, hara and ^atamukuta. To his right side is 
carved a male attendant holding a sword in one of his 
hands. 


The image of Varuna, found in a niche on the western 
wall, (PI. 12. Vll) is carved as standing in a very graceful 
^,11 shows him holding a looped noose by its end in 
left hand which rests on his hip w ith a water-vessel in 
his right hand. He is decorated with jewelled bead-gear. 
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ratna-kumhtas, nccklacos, pearl j’BjVnjpflw'/tf and waist 
girdle. An oval halo is carved around bis head. Below' 
the feet the wavy hori^jotital lines and a makara with 
its mouth open behind his feet indicate water. To his 
right side is carved the mintatune figure of his consort 
Gauri standing in abhanga pose carrying the stalk of a 
lotus flower in her left hand. The image described above 
is similar to the Hgure of Varuna of the Raja Rani 
temple of Bhubanesvar* and does not corpespond to 
the description in Vishnudhdfm&ttara. 

Vayu, the lord of the north-west direction is des¬ 
cribed in the VhliRudharmottara as two-armed, his 
two hands holding the two ends of the scarf worn by 
him, his garment being inflated by wind. SUparatna 
lays down that he has a flag in the IcfV and the right 
hand is in varada ttttidfs and his mount’" is a stag. The 
image of Vayii carved in the iiiclic to the north-west 
side partially corresponds to the description given in 
SUparatna. Here Vayu is shown as two-armed, stand¬ 
ing in the abhanga pose holding an ankusa in the right 
hand and a flag in his left hand. He is decorated with 
paira^kundaias^ kantha-uxata, long yajnopii\'ita and 
bracelets. His lower garment is inflated by wind 
emphasising his swift motion. To his right is carved a 
standing attendant with stag head- 

Curiously, Isana, the lord of the north-eastern quar¬ 
ter docs not occupy his allotted position in the outer 
side of the sanctum, instead the image of Kubera is seen 
in its place. The image of Isana on the northern wall 
of the temple corresponds well with the description 
given in Yishmidkafittottaro-^^ Here he is called Oauri- 
svani which is another name of nfdhanarhvara Siva. 
This conjoint aspect of Siva and Uma can be seen in 
the image of Isana. He is carved as standing with two 
hands, the right hand holding water-vessel and the left 
liand resting on an indistinct long object. From head 
to feet, the two halves arc clearly demarcated. A promi¬ 
nent breast is shown on I lie left half. The right lialf 
wears Jatamiikuta; the hair on the left is arranged in a 
big knot at the top and is decorated with ornaments. 
He wears a single stranded yajnepavita and-katisutra. 
He is shown with an oval halo round his head and a 
male attendant to his right side. In each of the two top 
corners a lotus is carved- 

The image of Kubera carved in the norlh-eastem 
niche conforms to the features described in Amsumad- 
bhedagama}^ It describes the god as two-armed, the 
hands being in varada and the left hand holding a club, 
having a sheep for bis mount, attended by his consort 
and the two nkihis, sankha and padma in the form of two 
powerful spirits. The imtge of Kubera here (PI. 12. IV) 


is carved as standing tn {abhanga on a padmapUha 
with two hands, the right hand in varada mudra and 
the left hand holding a saktL He wears a long yajnopa^ 
ifita and katisatra. The lower garment is shown up to 
his thighs. The hair is arranged as in a kirfictnukuta 
and the side strands fall over his shoulders. His mount, 
sheep, is carved as standing facing right, to his right 
side. To his loft is carved the pow'crful spirit, sankha 
nldhi. Lotus flowers are carv’cd in the two top corners, 

Tn addition to the images dcsciibcd above, loose 
sculptures of Lakulisa and Ganesa are to be seen within 
the precincts of the temple- It appears that the cult 
images are Kimed on loose slabs and then fitted into 
tlie shallow niches in the walls- 

The decorative motifs and scroll-work patterns on 
the doorjamb and around the niches are draw'n from 
Orissan tradition- The temple walls arc decorated in 
relief of religloua and secular subjects or themes. Wo¬ 
men performing dance, playing music (PU 12. IV) and 
men engaged in hunting and battles (PH2, Vll) are pro¬ 
portionately and beaut ifully carved. The sculptors made 
a bold departure fromeonveniion and introduced many 
popular folk-1 hemes in their an. Hie graphic portrayal 
of men and women returning from a hum and ihe war¬ 
riors sculpted with a variety of dresses, men riding horses 
(Pi. 12. V) are meant to display the might and pow'er 
of the Hasten) Ganga empire. Funticr. the portrayal 
of the monkeys in action in a narraiive manner around 
ihc koshta conioining the image of Vayu leads one to 
suggest that dcliglitful fables arc drawn from the famous 
epics. Thus the icons as well as sculptures of the temple 
not only created to meet the needs of rebgious minded 
people but also served to attract the common folk 
and the masses. 

There is no foundation inscription referring to the 
construction of the Kamesvara temple. But two ins¬ 
criptions of Anatavarama Chodo Ganga’* (A.D. 
1077-1147), arc found on the walls on either side of the 
entrance to the temple. Of them, one is dated in his 47tli 
victorious regnal year and registers the gift of lamp by 
Viitapa Nayaka, a kattnada mangall to Lord Kames- 
varadeva of Galiavalli. Reecnity two sets of copper 
plates grants were recovered near the temple complex. 
Of them, the plates with larger dimensions, edited and 
published by me, belongs to ilth century A.D. while 
the other set is roughly three centuries, car Her. The 
recovery of these two sets of plates near the temple 
strengthens the belief that the area in which the temple 
was located was under the authority of ihe Ganga rulers 
of Kalinga. Probiibjy it was under their patronage that 
the Siva temple at Galiavalli was eonsirucled and main¬ 
tained. 
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The architecture of the temple is the typical example 
of the rekha deul of Orissa. The elevation of the wall- 
portion and its tower bear close resemblance to the 
Somesvara temple at Miikhalingam’* and Muktesvara 
temple at Bhubanesvar* The carving of the nine planets 
in a row on the lintel of the doorway of the sanctum 
and the figure of Gajalakshird are simibr to those of 
the Somesvara temple of Mukhalingam. It has been 
observed by K.C. Panigrahi and J.N. Banerjea, that in 
the Siva temples of Bhubaneswar only eight planets 
arc shown in the earlier one Ketu being a later addi¬ 
tion. Further, Vishaudhamiottafa which belongs to 
5th century A.D* suggests the depiction of only eight 
planets omitting Ketu.” The image of Karltikeya with 
a cock in his left hand is carved on the west wall and 
the image of Ganesa with his mount on the south wall 
suggests that it belongs to a later period. In carving the 
Mahishasuramardini image, the demon below her feet 
is shown in human form emergiug from the aniioal. 
K.C. Panigrahi suggests that this type of depiction is 
to be seen only in the later images.” 

Thus on the basis of the study of the architecture, 
iconographtc progression in the above said images, as 
well as the epigraphs of the temple, it can be concluded 
that the Kamesvaru temple was built in the middle of 
1 Ith ceuiiiry A.D. It may also be observed that the art 
and architectural traditions which were current in 
Orissa and Mukhalingum found their way into Gal- 
la vnlti. The Gangas of Kalinga seerna to have been res¬ 
ponsible for the construction of the temples of Orissan 
style in northern Andhra, as his area was included in 
the Kalinga region in ancient times. 
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Bronze Age Culture of Tbailand 


Mabesh Prasad Madhukar 


At the end of the Plektocene period Chinp,, south of the 
Yungt;!e« shared s common prehistoric tradition with 
Indo'China, ThniUnd, Suritia and West Malaysia, where 
itn stone industries were dominated by pebble choppers, 
often with unifacial and tinidircctional working. Stone 
mortars and pounders, bone spatulas and in the later 
stages, corJ-markcd pottery and edge-ground stone 
tools were also common. Collectively, this tradition is 
known as the Hoabinhian culture, from the province 
in Northern Viet Nam where it was first recognized. 

Perhaps the best-known Hoabinhian site excavated 
in recent years is the Spirit Cave, near Mac Hong-Son 
in north-western Thailand, The sequence spans the 
period 10500-7500 years ago and tlicre was a cultural 
change about 8800 years ago, when the Hoabinhian peb¬ 
ble industry was enriched with ceramics, quadrangular 
adzes and polished slate knives—a change interpreted as 
the arrival of an alien farming culture. The wide range 
of animal species in Hoabinhian sites suggests a broad- 
based foraging economy, and although some plant re¬ 
mains from the Hoabinhian levels at Spirit Cave have 
been tentatively identified as beans and peas, most of 
the plant specimens are from wild forest trees and peren¬ 
nials and need demonstrate no more than the harvesting 
of species that have remained useful and arc often cul¬ 
tivated today. 

By the middle of the fourth millennium B.C. there 
were certainly village settlements on the easily worked 
soib of the seasonally dry Sakon-Nakhon basin in north¬ 
eastern Tliailand, and over the next two millennia they 
expanded south into the Mun River basin and on the 
margins of the wetter eentral plain of Thailand. Tw'o 
thousand y^fs, from about 5500 B.C. to 3500 B.C., 
of which little is known beyond the continuing Hoabin- 
hian forest culture, separate the end of the Spirit Cave 
sequence fiom the basal levels of sites such as Ban Chieng 
and Non Nok Tha. As In Northern China, it is still 
not possible to recognize in any detail the processes that 
transformed the smaU mobile collecting societies into 
sendentnry farmers. The early graves at Ban Chieng, 


for Jnsiance, have a striking black-buinishcd pottery 
with incised designs above cord-in'iprcsscd bases that 
(though generally South-east Asian in style) has no 
obvious local antcci-dcnts. It has been called 'Neolithic’ 
but the most recent excavations at Ban Cliicng make it 
clear that tin-bronze ornaments and weapons were pre¬ 
sent in the earliest phase of Ban Chieng, as at Non Nok 
Thu. 

It iscIatmcdfOn the evidence of an increasing number 
of radiocarbon tests, that bronze was first cast in the 
north of Thailand at a hitherto unsuspected early date: 
possibly before 2000 B.C., with greater probability be¬ 
fore 1000 B.C. This conclusion rests chiefly on the in¬ 
tensive study of a single site (tliat of Non Nok Tha) 
and is involved in complex problems of stratigraphy. 
Many wilt look to the similar study of ^ omparabic sites, 
the ostablit^hmcnt of evidence in extenso before, giving 
their quest to this revolutionary corclusion on the 
course of technological progress in an area or.ee regar¬ 
ded as remote from the main highways of progress in 
Asia. But whatever conelusion the controversy may 
reach, and whatever precise dates may be established, 
the old view that the introduetion of advanced bronze- 
working was in any sense anaspeetofthc Hinduisation 
of south-east Asia, or took pbee only shortly before t h ti t 
process began, is now shown to be wholly mistaken. It 
is very likely that there were prahistoric contacis between 
India and the western parts of south-east Asia and 
between China and the eastern parts of the area, before 
the influence of Indian ‘Co ionization'end religion began 
to be felt. Even iron would appear to have bemi first 
used in the region, perhaps having spread there from 
India, several hundred years before wc find the first 
evidence of Hinduism or Buddhism. 

In the development of research into south-east Asian 
prehistory as in other parts of the world, it is possible 
to distinguish between tnodifTerem apprortches or ten¬ 
dencies each producing its own kind of coniribution 
to the O'Verall picture. The approach is centred upon 
the collection and analysis of individual finds, their 
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types and distribiitii>nK H’hibt Uie other concentrates 
upon the soqueaecs of cultures suggested by tlio exca¬ 
vation of speeific sites. Both approaches are necessary, 
but either of them on its own must suffer from severe 
iimitaiions. It is important to rccogtiijM: tltat during the 
first Italf of the twentieth century, the picture of south- 
cast Asia which was presented by prcJiistoriafis was to 
a very large extent based upon only the first approach. 
It is true that there were a nuntber of excavations dur* 
ing the 1920's and J 930’s but the majority of them Were 
unskilled^ undertaken by arcliaeologisis more interested 
in recording find^ than in establishing siraiigraphy. 
Moreover, a great many of the finds which entered 
into the work of comparative analysis were studied in 
nttiseumS} and their original provenance was oficn only 
very approximately known. With the development of 
more scientific oxcavation in south-east Asia since the 
mid-l950's, some of the theories that were based only 
on the study of finds have come to be challenged. 

The transformation of subject began with iht^ arrival 
on the scene of a new generation of arcliaeologisis in 
the J950's, and complete revision of the old theories 
became necessary as a result of subsequent w^ork during 
the I960's. The application of incrcasifigly strict prinei^ 
pies of stratigraphy^ combined with the growing use of 
scientific dating meihods, made it possible to establish 
cull Ufa I sequences for certain sites. 

In the countries of mairLland south-east Asia, impor¬ 
tant w^ork has been undertaken in Viet Nam and 
Thailand and to a lesser extent in Kampuchea. But it 
is in Thailand that exs^vation has produced the most 
startling challenges to old images of south-east Asian 
prehistory. 

In Central Thailand. theThai-Danish Archaeological 
expedition of i 960-62, kd by P. Sorensen, was responsible 
for important excavations at two sites in Kanchanaburi 
province: Bankao and the Ongbah Cave. A few years 
later, a Thai-British team led by \V. Watson and fLH.E. 
Loofs was responsible for excavating the sites of Kok 
Charden (Lopburi province) and Tha Muang (U Tliong). 
the latter an Important site in relation to the protohis- 
toric period. A number of other important sites wore 
found in north-east Thailand, where in 1964, W.G, 
Solheim if toot the initiative in organising a field sur¬ 
vey of loeaiujes about to be flooded by the reservoirs 
of Mekong Development Project. It was lids survey 
which led to the identification of the now famous site at 
Non Nok Tha, wherein 1966 and I96i Solheim and D.T. 
Bayard found a cultural sequence which seemed to indi¬ 
cate that bronze was being worked at a remarkably early 
date. Other ovidence pointing tow^ardsa similar conclu¬ 
sion, that the south-east Aslan Bronze Age began long 
before anyone had supposed, came from a nearby she at 
Non Nong CJdk, cxc;ivutcd by RJl. Parker and C.F, 


Higltam in 1970 and from anoilici fiimous site at Ban 
Chiing, near Udo-Up 

Much of our knowhdge of ihc tconomy and tech¬ 
nology of the early Bronze-us ng peoples of the area 
comes from only tw^o sites: Non Nok lha and Ban 
Chieng, both located on the rolling lowlands of nonh- 
easicf n Thailand. 

Non Nok Tha was the first site to give a clear indica¬ 
tion of a distinct bronze period in south-east Asia. The 
mound of Non Nok Tha (Phu Wiang district, Khcn 
Kaen province), like most other open sites in Thailand, 
is characterised by an exceedingly complex and liard- 
to-imerprci stratigraphy, which is further complicated 
by the dense concentration of burials (205 recovered in 
the 1966 and 1968 excavations) and other cultural 
disturbance. Asa result of this and other factors such as 
possible contamination, the absolute dales from the 
site do not form a single tidy sequence, but rather may 
be interprelcd in terms of several sequences. 

Wc Ixavc some thirty-two radiocarbon dales and 
four ihcrmoluminescence dates from the site. So, we 
can construct at least four quite distinct sequences: 
{1} a *la:est’ sequence, withihc earliest pre-mctal habi¬ 
tation at the site beginning about 500 B.C. and the cmr>^ 
of bronze at the beginning of the present era; (2) a 
‘truditionaT sequence wiili first occupation at c. 9C0 
B.C. and bronze at 700 B.C.; (3) an ^inicrmcdiaic’ or 
compromise sequence with pre-metal and bronze periods 
beginning at ISOO B.C. and 1200 B.C. rospccii%dy; and 
(4) the ^carly' sequence^ wiili first occupation of ilic 
site occuiring prior to 3500 BX. and bronze appe aling 
about 2700 BX. 

The cconcmy of the Non Nok Tha culture was 
apparently based on rice from theoulsctt as suggested 
by the use of rice chaff as a tempering material in pot¬ 
tery from the beginning of the early period. Demestic 
cattles, dogs and, very probably, pigs are also present 
from the earliest level; however the prtiscncc of deer 
and other wild species indicates a significant rcliz.rce 
on hunting and gathering as well. A variety of pottery 
wa!3i recovered in buriats of the early peried^ most of 
them round-bottomed and cord-marked; some of the 
vessels fuid elaborate incised designs. A few fra^njents 
of bronze from the bottom level and a socketed axe 
from the lop level indicate iliai bronze v.as in use, tut 
rare, throughout the early period- It beexme rclaliAcIy 
abundant at the onset of ihe latest period or sequence, 
which is marked by an elaboration of polttry types and 
finds of sandstone moulds, coarse cen^mic crucibles ai:d 
bronze artifacts, indicating casting of bronze at the 
Site. Greater variations in wealth and burial style tenta- 
iivc-ly suggest increasing social stratificaiion, perhaps 
the results of a grow mg trade in bronze, but the econo¬ 
mic pattern of the early period continued. Some 
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evidence for iotermittent occupation may indicate that 
rice was being grown by swidden (slasli*and-bum) 
method rather than in wet fields. 

After a gap in the sequence the site was rcoccupied 
in A.D. 1000 (the Late period) and abandoned some 150 
years ago. The Laic period inhabitants of the site used 
iron tools and cremated their dead, and appear to have 
been similar to the present day wct-ricc farmers of the 
area. 

Ban Chieng, near Udorn, is a small village in north- 
cast Thailand, an area considered as “depressed" by 
the Thai government because of Us generally sparse 
and certainly underdeveloped resources. In 1360 or 61, 
a Fine Arts Departmeitl Officer stopped in the village 
during a north-east inspection tour and picked up a 
handful of small sherds wluch he found unusual. Those 
fragments of pottery were unique in terms of nhat was 
then known of the Thai prehistoric sequence, yet their 
5 lgni{ic.ancc was not to be fuUy realised until many years 
later. 

Ban Chieng remained archaeologically undisturbed 
until July 1966 when Stephen Young, an American 
student, visited Ban Chieng during theconslrl^Lion of 
a village road. From the fresh road cuts he retrieved for 
scientific interest several large fragments and a few 
nearly complete pots painted with handsomcand intri¬ 
cate red-on-buif spiral designs. Elizabeth Lyongs, then 
working as a consultant to the Fine Arsts Department, 
photographed and studied them and could find no paral¬ 
lel with other south-east Asian pottery or that of China 
and India. 

The initial settlers of Ban Chieng were already adap¬ 
ted to a lowland, rice agricuUumt technology; they were 
skilled hunters, craftsmen, potters and, before iJie end 
of this initial phase, had either developed or somehow 
gained access to the technology of bronze metallurgy. 
The wealth of bronze, the astounding number of pots, 
the scarcity of weapons of war, and iherituaUlaughter- 
ingof animal during funerary rites, all of which occur 
throughout the site, attest to a long period of economic 
prosperity, security and stability. 

The five cultural layers present at Ban Chieng are 
described by the excavator as (1) Humus, (2) Late Metal 
Age, (3) Early Metal Age, (4) Uie Neolithic, and (5) 
Ncoliihie; the presence of a metal bracelet in the fourth 
layer may indicate that small quantities of nictal were 
present during this Ute Neolithic period, or perhaps 
the artifact lay in a later disturbance. The Early Metal 
Age layer contained only bronze took, while metal finds 
in the Late Metal Age layer wc.e exclusively iron. Al¬ 
though the distinctive painted pottery begins in the 
fourth layer, it is concentrated mainly in the second 


and third layers. The pottery is stylistically different in 
the two layers; mainly large and round bottomed with 
crowded triangubr and curvilinear designs in the 
bronze-period layer; and smaller and ring-footed with 
more-open spiral designs in the iron-age layer above. 
Oddly enough the related vesseb at Non Nok Tha 
arc of ilie latter type. 

Relationship is less clear but still quite apparent 
bciween Non Nok Tha and the site of Ban Chieng in 
eastern Udorn province, U is sufficient to say that ties 
with Non Nok Tha are evident beLwcen the dtsiinctjvc 
(and beautiful) red-on-white pottery found in abundance 
at Ban Chieng and similar but cruder vessels which oc¬ 
cur sporadically in buriab at Non Nok Tha. Ties arc 
equally apparent in a number of stone, nuial and clay 
artifacts; the bronze and even the iron tools rtcovirt'd 
from Ban Chieng resemble the bronze tools from Non 
Nok Tha in their use of socketed rather than mnged 
hflfiing. 

Ban Pliak Top, about 26 km south west of Ban 
Chieng, resembled Rm Cliieng but on a snudkr scale. 
The vast imijoriiy of pots were black and incised; there 
were virtually no examples of the classic Ban Chieng 
red-on-buff painted waic. The stratigraphy of Ban 
Phak Top contraaied with that of Ban dicing in several 
ways. The soil in the lower layers was quite hard ard 
very difficult to remove. Several of the layers were very 
thin, in comrasi to the rather tliick layers at Ban Chkng. 
In addition, several layers contained large qua.niiijcs 
of shells which were almost certainly refuse of the 
prehistoric inhabitants. 

Unfortunately, no burials were unearthed but it 
is likely that the density of burials at Ban Phak Top 
is considerably less than at Ban Chieng. Bronze objects 
arc often found in burials containing iJie black incisctl 
pottery. We have no reason to doubt this assertion 
which tends to corroborate the asaociaLion of black 
incised pottery and bronze at basal Ban Chieng. 

There Itavc also been recovered pol ished stone adzes, 
worked bone objects and many small pieces of bronze. 
The analysis and chronometrie dating of this material, 
now underway, will establish the extent to which the 
occupation of Ban Phak Top was centempor, ncous 
with that of Ban Chieng and will enable us to evaluate 
hypotheses about the intcrrclalionships betw een the two 
sites. 

Don Klang site is located approximately midway 
belween Ban Chieng and Non Nok Tlta. The location 
of Don Klang is remarkably similar to that of Non 
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Not Tha^ 25 km to the south-west, and 2.5 km from the 
foot of Phu Wiangj a larger sandstone monad rock 
(a residual mountain standing above an eroded plain). 

One of the important problems in understanding 
the evolution of the Ban Chieng eultural tradition is 
the role played by metallurgical tcclmology. No evU 
denee of smelling hud been found at Ban Chieng 
although there was ample evidence for melting and cast¬ 
ing. At Don Klang, on the other hand, metal, probably 
iron, vras reduced from ores by smelting. 


land, provides considerable evidence for the traditionally 
bte date of appearance of bronco and iron m the region. 
The site is iriEcrprctcd as a Ncoliihic occupation area 
with later Ncolithje burials, save for two burials with 
iron tcoU which supposedly derive from a later iron 
period. 

Further evidence for the antiquity of bronze in this 
area comes in the form of two radiocarbon dates of 
charcoal from the cave site of Tham Ongbah to the 
north-west of Bankao. 


In contrast to the Ban Phak Top excavation^ 16 
burials were unearthed at Don Klang. Many bronze and 
iron objects from layers in the upper half of the site, 
including iron axes and knives tn direct association 
with several burials were recovered. Small finds reco- 
covered at Don Klang as well as Ban Phak Top and Bun 
Chieng include worked bonCp polished stone atkes and 
clay pellets. Spindle whorls and beads (variously made 
of gl^s, stone and bone or shell) arc common to Don 
Klang and Ban Chieng. 

Despite the apparent dissimilarity of the upper 
level Ban Chieng and Don Klang pottery* one has the 
definite impression that further analyses will reveal a 
certain degree of cultural affinity between the two sites. 
In the lower levels, the relationship between them seems 
more definite. In the lowest Don Klang burial, the sherds 
with incised curvilinear designs which should cros^ date 
both basal Non Nok Tha and phase III at Ban Chieng 
(2000 B.C., among its significant finds are jar burials of 
eluldrenp sophisticated hunting activity,and some bronze 
artifacts). Moreover* a fixed burial was found in a lower 
layer at Don Klang. This and the flexed burials in the 
lowest layers at Ban Chieng constitute ihc first flexed 
burials discovered in sites K'ionging to the Ban Chieng 
cultural tradition. 

Ban Tong is localed 5 km souih-east of Ban Chieng. 
The most interesting fcaiurc of the site was the absence 
of a clearly defined mound. Nine layers were recorded, 
the deepest being over 3 metres below the surface. Two 
burials were found. The upper contained a very large 
pot with an incised and painted spiral design around the 
neck. On typological grounds, this burial should be 
rolnied to phase IV (1600 B.C.~12Q0 B.C., among 
its significant finds are numerous bronze objects, bi¬ 
metallic artifacts showing the initial appearance of iron 
smelting and foraging) at Ban Chieng. The lower burial 
was cut into the sterile soil and contained only a cord- 
marked pot. 

The major site of Bankao^ in western central Thai¬ 


Sometime before lOOO B.C. the dcvelopmcm of wet* 
rice cultivation, in conjuitclion with the water buffalo 
for ploughing and the use of iron tooJs^ made possible 
one of the major FOpuUition shifts in the region's pre- 
histo^: the movement from the rolling lowlands to 
the hitherto unsettled alluvial plains that now support 
the vast majority of South.east Asia’s people. Perhaps 
stimulated by popubtion pressure, groups began lo 
move on to the deltas of the Red and Chao Phraya 
(and probably Mekong) rivers early in the first millen. 
niiim B.C. This is seen in Phase 1 ofilie Chanson site 
on the Chao Phraya plain, where there was a sizeable 
village of wet-rice agricuhurists using toth bronze ecd 
iron. The investigation of one of a large number ofmea* 
ltd and walled sites on the Chi alluvium in nonh-eastern 
Thailand indicates that these were probably occupied 
by iron-using rice farmers shonly before 500 B.C. 
Finally, sites of tJie Go Mun culture on the Red River 
delta dating from before ICOO B.C. indicate that a simi¬ 
lar phenomenon was lalcing place there. The overall 
picture is one of movement to, and agricuJtural intensi¬ 
fication on. the alluvial plains, and the growth of large 
yiikigcs and, later, towns. The grotvth of population, 
incipient tirbanUaiion, Uic control of water resources 
and ilw spread of wmcr-borne tr?.dc all combined to 
pr^uce a situation ripe for the introduction of Indian 
wligio-poliiical concepts at the beginning of the 
Christian era. Tiic evidence suggests that the south-east 
Asians themselves took an active part in acquiring a 
number of cultural traits from India that enabled the m 
to produce ihetr own civiUzaiions in the first few 
centuries A.D, 


.k B ■ — T ^ archaeological evidence, 

the fiowcrihg of civilization in Thailand was neither 
early nor ra^d. By 1000 B.C. the region was already 

^ as late 

smll towns, minor kings and degree of literacy (in 

people of the 6th century still lived much Is. 
had their ancestors lived a thousand years before. 
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Ethnoarchaeological Survey on Ceramic Production 

Valeiitiii« Roux 


One of ttie objectives of cilinoarchacology is to lest 
the vaQdity of some of our archaeological interpreta¬ 
tions with the help of cilmographic surveys. 

In this case, we focused on the quantitativecvalim- 
lions of protohistorlc ceramic productions and on the 
relevance of observation data upon which the evalua¬ 
tions are founded. With this as our framework, at the 
time the Indo-French Archaeologital Mission was stu- 
veyijig in Haryana, we considered the possibility of 
calculating a rate of ceramic productin based on those 
observation data usually accepted in archaeology. 

In archaeology, the following four criteria arc used 
to evaluate ceramic production: 

(1) The number of kilns; this being generally asso¬ 
ciated with a fixed number of yearly firings; 

(2) the volume of ceramic residues, directly cor¬ 
related with the rale of production; 

(3) density of sherds per square metre which is 
supposed to vary with respect to the production 
rate; and 

(4) the surface area of the craft activity area. This 
area is defined as that surface occupied by 
ceramic residues (pottery wastes and ceramic 
slags), kilos (firing ditches, constructed kilns), 
tools (Iurn-wheel, polishers, etc,,.) and all 
associated fittings. The surface area of the craft 
activity area is supposed to vary in relation to 
production intensity. 

Criterion no. 1 is not relevant to our study consi¬ 
dering the nuoiC-'ous ethnogrepbic counter examples. 
Particular mention is made of the case of the Haryana 
potters for whom the yearly number of fi/ings renges 
from 2 to 12 and for whom tlic number of firing ditches 
does not necessarily corresponded to the number o 
working craftsnicn. 


CHAPRT 1: NUMBER OF DITCHES. POTTERS AND 
YEARLY FIRINGS IN 7 VILLAGES iN 
HARYANA 


Viltage No. of No. of No. of 

ditches p&Iteis JiriilRs per 
yellr and 
per powtt 


Devan 

t 

2 

Z-S 

Kaimii 

7 

IS 

6-12 

Bhiigaoai 

5 

3 

4-5 

Umm 

5 

4 

4-6 

Tcshani 

5 

4 

10 

Jamalpur 

3 

2 

24 

Mudhal Khurd 

6 

12 

2-S 


Criteria no« 2 and no. 3 are just as difiicuk to acoept. 
After having studJod the rebtienship between the vo¬ 
lume of ceramic residues and the rate of production in 
some fifteen Oring diches, it was found that the volume 
and the density of the ceramic residues do not vary ottly 
with respect to the rate of production but also accord¬ 
ing 10 the following factors; 

(1) The rale of breakage during firing this ranges 
from 5% lo 25% from one village to the next 
(depending on dexterity of potters^ location of 
kibi. grade of earth, etc* *.). 

(2) DtfTercnt ways of covering the kiln. The cover¬ 
ing IS made of constantly renewed canh or else 
from the burnt ditch earth which is thus regu¬ 
larly rei^cled. According to this volume and 
density of Tnesidnes vary signiftcantly. 

(3) The reuse of ceramic residues as hack-fdl (to 
fil! up roads, dilches, courtyards, foundation 
supportt etc. p. In this case the volume of 
residues observed is rsoi tekted to the amount 
actually accrued over any number of years. 
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(4) LocalijEation of refuse area. When the area ts 
Jocated in a depression and thus under water 
during the monsoon, the residues are so scatter¬ 
ed about iliat the heaps arc no longer visible 
and that the density of sherds becomes very 
slight. 

(5) Whether refuse area is isolated or not: if it mer¬ 
ges with the domestic refuse area, the volume 
and the density of ccraimc residues is no longer 
indicative of the production rate. 

These variations arc shown in the chart no. 2. 


when the kilns arc located on the periophery of the vil¬ 
lage; in t his case, we must draw up a large surface area 
so as to include within the same area not only the kilns 
which may be scattered over several dozen metres, but as 
well the refuse areas visible in this case. Shaganu and 
Tosham are cases in point. The periphery of Bhagana 
has three firing ditches each located a few dozen metres 
from another. The refuse areas arc found in the imine- 
diatc vicinity. According to archaeological criteria the 
craft activity area has an atsa of 1248 m*. On the other 
hand, at Tosham, the firing ditches are inside the living 
quarter courtyards and the residues were used as back¬ 
fill in various places in the villages. If we add together 


CHART 2! OOMPAItlSON OF VOLUME RESIDUES FROM 7 FIRING DITCHES AND THE 
CORRESPONDING RATE OF PRODUCTION 




Residues 

Ar^a (in*) VoL (ni*) 

Productiotl 
Ptils (t-201) 

Breakage 
% nb 

A^c of 

m^h 

(ytar) 

Firuig} 

peryeaf 

No. of Pols 
per ditch 

am 

Uittra 

1 

12.60 

13.36 

12.000 

20% 

2400 

3 

6 

400-600 



72 

72 

9.000 

n% 

1237 - 

6 

4 

30(M00 


3 

42 

50.40 

19.000 

23% 

4370 

10 

4-5 

200-160 


4 

36.50 

40J5 

67.250 

25% 

16812 

10 

5 

500-1000 

Bha^na 

5 

21M 

5 

143.500 

20% 

29700 

45 

3-4 

400-500 


6 

74.53 

34.80 

45.000 

15% 

6750 

15 

5 

400-500 


7 

45.30 

19.63 

40.001) 

25% 

lODOO 

11 

4 

500-400 


And now to the lost criterion, surface area of the 
craft activity area. ThU has no cognitive value for rea¬ 
sons given earlier in this discussion, namely that the 
surface area and volume of residues are not exclusively 
dependent upon the rate of production. Moreover, 
study of numerous potters’ areas clearly shows that the 
surface area of the craft activity areas as previously 
defined varies basically according to the actual loca¬ 
tion of the kilns and their layout. 

Wlicn the craft activity areas arc inside the village, 
the area is restricted, limited to living quarter court¬ 
yards with no possible extension beyond. In thesecourt- 
yards kilns and rcsiduH are found reused as a cover¬ 
ing at ilKng time. The craft activity area does not in¬ 
clude the residues areas spread about in and outside 
the vilkigc and which cannot be localized especialiy 
where sherds were used as back-fill, Conversely, the 
surface area of the craft activity area is much greater 


the areas of the 3 courtyards with a ditch, the craft 
activity area has an area of only 327 m*. Now, the 
Tosham potters, with an annual average of 10 firings, 
produce exactly twice as much as their counterparts 
in Qhagana. 

CouetuHon 

In conclusion, it emerges from our cthnoarehaeo- 
togioal study that the material data relevant on arehaco- 
logical sites judged for evaluating ceramic produci’on 
have no cognitive value due to their multifarious na¬ 
ture. It is only by comparing production from site to 
site in the same region or production from one period 
to another on the same site that evaluation becomes 
^iblc. Using such an approach, the cvaluaiion would 

rough but logicaUy sound and thus more acceptable 
than evaluation based on the four criteria given at the 
beginning of this paper. 
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The Pre-iadastrial Mines of India 


Dilip K. Cbakrabarti 


1. Introduction 

The purpose of this paper h to argue that India offers 
a tremendous scope for investigations in the history 
and methods of pn^indostrial raining and that what¬ 
ever has been understood about this deserves proper 
attention. Three facts clearly stand out. First, India 
has had a long history of meialSwrffif. By the lime of 
the Indus civilization whose mature phase possibly 
began around 2800 B.C. (Chakraharii 19T8, 1982) the 
knowledge of copper, tin, gold, silver and lead was 
securely established, and the tradition conlinued nghi 
through the subsequent phases of the Indian protohjs- 
toric and historie sequence. Iron appeared sometime 
in the second half of the second miUeniiium B C. The 
antiqnlty of the use of zinc goes back to the late wn- 
turics B.C. or the early centuries A. D. (Neogi 1979: 1). 

The point to note is that these metals occurred ade¬ 
quately in the subcontinent itself. Secondly, ih^ are 
extensive belts carrying remains of preindusirial min¬ 
ing of different metals in various parts of India. Their 
dates are meagre, and if the ninctcenih century re¬ 
ports are any indication, the prcindusirial mintng op«- 
rutions conlinued in several parts of the country tiU 
the middle of that century. The long history of the use 
of metals in India suggests that a good number of these 
mines haw possibly a history J™' 

tohktoric and early historic periods. Thirdly. ^ 

the history of indiaii mining booncernoJ, there is tiaraiy 
any detailed literary source. The only worthwhile anci^t 
literary reference is found rathe Aribatasrra ofKautiip 
(c. third century B.C.) but even this does not provide 
much inforniation beyond the fact that mining 
this period was conducted by the state which 
great significance to it as a “souroc of treasury ( ^a 
rabarti n.d.). It is not possible to attempt in the Indian 
context what Hcaly (1978) Has done for mining m the 
Oraoco-Roraan context on the basis of texiua *** 
The reconstruction of the history of Indian mining, a 
thoroughly neglected Geld among the Indian archacol^ 
gists and historians till now, can be done on y _ 

an intensive documentation and study of the lurviv ng 


mining remains and the determination of their dates 
both by radiocarbon method and tlic assMiated archaeo¬ 
logical sH o i ple* The traces of pre-industrial mining 
operations, in fad, constitute the only clue to the histo¬ 
ry of Indian raining. The nature and distribution of 
these traces associated with various metals, some di- 
rect references to them in the nineteenth century re¬ 
cords and the limited number of dates available for 
them will have to be, in the present state of reseBreh, 
the core theme of this paper. 

IL The remains of preindustria) mines 

1. Copper 

In the context of archaeology the following coppci - 
mining areas deserve more attention than the nest; Rajas- 
iljan, Bihar. Andhra, Madhya Pradesh and the Garh- 
wat-Kuraayun belt of Uttar Pradesh, 

In Rajasthan the copper-mining areas are mostly 
along the eastern flank of the Amvallis. extending from 
Bharatpur, Alwar and Khetri regions in the northeast 
to the south of Udaipur in the southwest reaching as 
fhr as Ambo. Mata on the border of Rajasthan and 
Gujarat. The old working localities which have been 
reported from Bharatpur are Mrthahar (26*58,; 77*&6’), 
Basawar (27*02’ :70P07'), HBthort(27* :77“l0’), Khan- 
khcra (26“5S’ ;77W), and Khareri (26*11* :?7®56'). 
A more than 3m deep pit has been reported at Khan- 
khera and old slag heaps are said to occur at Khareri. 
The possible signsficanoe of the preindustrial working 
of copper ore in the Bharatpur fe^on (Roy 1958 : 124- 
125) has been highlighted by the recent discovery of 16 
harpoons, 7 celts, 2 chisels, 7 swords and I hooked rod, 
all typical Gangeiie valJcy "copper hoard" specimens 
(c, first quarter of the second millennium B.C.) at Mallah 
in the Ghana sanctuary near Bharatpur. 

In the Alwar ame the most impressive occurrence 
of old mines may be seen at Khoh Dariba (17*10* : 
76*27') in the fomi of vertical shafts which dcGuitely 
go up to 60m in depth. At one point the circular mouths 
of these shafts extend intermittently fur about I km. 
Fragments of timber have been found embedded 'n the 
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rock debris of old shrifts {infornLatioii from N.K- Khe- 
rada, miaing engineer, H induct ban Copper Corpora- 
tion+ Khoh Dariba). Another important locality in this 
5 tone is Pratapgarh (27®15': 76^13*). The strike-length 
is about JO-12 km and falls into two blocks—Madhu- 
pura block (northern) and Nagel block (sotithcm)* 
There are 200-300 elose-spaccd vertical shafts, some 
going up to 90 m in depth, in this locality (information 
from Utpal Bose, Geological Survey of India, Jaipur). 
There are also other comparatively minor old work* 
ing localities in the Alwar zom (Roy 1958 1 121-124) 
but perhaps nowhere is the scale of old mining opera¬ 
tions m this area more clear than at the modern tct^ii 
of Bairat which is located on the top of an old and huge 
copper slag heap. B^tirat was an early historic city going 
back to the third century B,C* and Liter well-known for 
its Mughal mini. That the Alwar zone w^as an impor¬ 
tant copper-miniag area in the third century B.C. need 
not be doubted. Its potential as a prehistoric source 
of copper will need further study. 

The Khetri belt is the most well-known copper- 
bearing belt in Rajasthan and equally well-known for 
its old workings. The detailed mapping of the distri¬ 
bution of oW workings in this singularly important 
area still rentams to he done, and all that one can do 
hero is to cmplmizethe scale of proindusirial opera¬ 
tions. In IChetri (23* i 75^51") “old workings are found 
near the top ofa ridge, some 500 feet above the surround¬ 
ing plain country. There is an underground gallery 
known to be more than two miles Icngj following the 
strike of the formations. Some deep shafts connect 
with the underground gallery^" (Roy 1958 i 126). At 
Babai (27“53" ; 75*49') in the same area "'the workings 
are quite irregular^ eommenelng as narrow inclines, 
widening out into large chambers, contracting to nar¬ 
row burrowsp and ramifying as the ore led the miners, 
but their general direction is with the dip of the slates 
at an angle of 30"^ to 60'"*' (Heron 1917, cited in Roy 
1958 : 128)^ Perluips the most impressive remains can 
be seen at what is called the Madhan mine in Khetri^ 
The entrance to the upper part of tfie mine is on the 
top of a hill whore the subsidence of 100 feet in depth 
over an area of 200 feci by 300 feet has cjtposed an old 
stopc which can be reached by a 50 feet by 20 feet 
opening. The opening was rendered safe by the prein- 
dusirial miners by moans of stone pillars. The depth 
of this nunc was more than 100 m and ventilation shafts 
cT.n be observed at various points on the hill slope. 
The scale of mining operations in ihis area is also ejs- 
emplifted by ihe huge slag deposits looking like hillocks 
at Singhana (28''06' : 75"^ 54') and also by the innume¬ 
rable sm^illcr slag hciips on the bank of a local river, 
Khnrkera, Singhana was ihe most important smelting 
place of the area. It has been csti mated from the Singhana 


hctips that 5-6 million tonnes of ore were exploited by 
the pre-industrial smelters of Khciri (information from 
A.L^ Soni, geologist, Hindusthan Copper Corporation, 
Khetri). 

A little away from KJieiri but still within (he general 
beh is the old mining area of Balcshwar near IMim-ka- 
Thana. In the hills overlooking ihc xalky there must 
be more than 100 old workings both in the form of 
vertical shafts and open trenches dug into the hillside. 
The whole area is lilicrcd with slag. 

The importance of ihe Khetri copper belt as a pro¬ 
bable source of Harappan copper h generally accept¬ 
ed and has recently been given an added support by 
the discovcty of the evidence of copper-smelling at the 
contemporary sites in the Cbohstan area of BaliwaU 
pur (Mughal 1980), Besides, one notes the wide oceur- 
reitcc of mature Harappan and early Harappan sites 
m northeast Rajasthan itself and the nei|hbouTjng 
Haryatia and cast Panjab. Another dijiicnsion has been 
added lo the siginTicancc of thfs copper belt by the dis- 
number of copper artiiieats (more than 
lOIXtin number, including arrowheads, rings, bangles, 
s^rheads, ehisels, balls, celts, etc.) at the site of Ganc- 
shwar which is located very close to the Balcshwar vaJ- 
Icy, This site falls squarely in ihe middle of the third 
millennium B.C (Agrawala and Kumar 1982). Another 
point of ijiiercsi in this content is the wide occurrercc 
of old workings in the Mahcndragarh-Namul area of 
Haryana, which is not far from Khetri and must be 
visualized as a pari of the Khetri belt. That this area is 
rich in copper artifacts is understood from the mere 
fact of frequent appearance of "copper hoards" in 

fJernTr'" {f^formation 

from R C Agrawafa. formerly Director of Archaeo- 

ogy and Museums, Rajasthan). In the same context 

(Roy 1958 : 125) assume great sigdificance because 

Harappan area. The localiiies 

. Bhadasnr (28 18 : 74°22'), Dariba (27'’39'’ 74°22T 
and Biramsar (28*02^ : 74*47'), ' ^ 

workings hare been reported 

LTam Rs^jastflan. the next im- 

jwiani focus of i heir occurrence is in southeast Rajas¬ 
than Archaeological Jy the earliest occurrence of copwr 

in this region is at flagor, phase II, dated in the eaHv 
part of the third mitlcimiLm B.C, ard that the copper 
metallurgy was wcll-dcvelopcd in the second half of the 

ihc site of Ahar 

near Ddaipur. There are rminy minor workings near 
^ smelters could have ex- 

concerned, there is an impor¬ 
^sidcs, in the same region there is the Rajpur-Dafiba 
muuug complex which is now known primarily Z ht 
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lead-zinc ores but was used earlier for copper as weti. 
The hillsides of Rajpur^Dariba are extensively pock¬ 
marked by old shafts, scoops, etc. 

In the Chhotanagpur plateau section of Bihar and 
adjacent West Bengal and Orissa copper ores have a 
wide dissemination but the most significant occurrence 
lies in the Singhbhum-Hazaribagh belt. Old workings 
abound, but the following localities dcscive special 
mention—Bxragunda (24®4* : S6“7*) in Haznribagh and 
Rafcha (22“38' ; 86‘'2r>—Mushabani (22'’3r : 86*28") 
localities in Singhbhum. Baragunda (Ball 1880 :254) 
is the site of 48 ancient copper mines which extend all 
along the outcrop and average 25-30 yards in width 
along the main line. The major smelling area seems to 
have been Cirtdih. about 3 km away, where large mounds 
ofsbg covering several acres of ground may be observ¬ 
ed. The richness of the old workings in and around the 
Rakha mines will be apparent from the fact that bet¬ 
ween the Rakha mines and Roam, an area of several 
acres was found to contain slag to a depth of 6 feet 
and that slag from this place was used in the concrete 
for King George’s Dock in Calcutta port in 1926-28. 
The surface of both the main lodes at Mushabani (the 
Main Lode and the Western Lode) is marked by old 
workings and “these old workings at Mushabani are 
among the largest within the copper belt, and arc con¬ 
tinuous throughout the length of the lodes” (Dunn 
1937 : lOl). The following observation of Dunn on the 
old copper miners of Singlibhum is worth quoting; 

“The skill of these ancients is indicated in the man¬ 
ner of their mining. Down to tlie depth at which they 
ceased working, usually water level, they have left 
no workable copper except in the pillars for holding 
up the walls; they have picked the country as clean 
as the desert vulture picks a carcass* Lookiog over 
some of these old workings it is often remarked 
that “they must have worked over it with tooth 
picks'*. Even their spoil heaps provide do abundant 
specimens of coppsr" (Dunn 1937 :54). 

Copper-using cultures in the adjacent areas of Bihar 
and Bengal go back at least to the middle of the second 
millennium B C. and there is no doubt that the Chho- 
tanagpur plateau was through the ages the source of 
copper in eastern India. Early historic coins have teen 
found in the copper-working belt, and more signi¬ 
ficantly, tlicre is a report of the second millennium B.C, 
pottery of eastern India near the Rakha mines (personal 
information from F.R. Allchin, based on his study of 
D,H. Gordon collection). In this contest it must also 
be noted that oUl copper workings occur id the Chhota- 
nagpur plateau even outside the Singhbhum-Hazafi- 


bagh belt and some of them are found well outside i he 
known copper-bearing. For insiancc, in the West 
Bengal district of Bankura there arc r mains cf at least 
two old copper mines—one at CJihedapath)’r where 
one notes old shafts for about I km and the other at 
Tamkun where the remains of an open shaft into the 
side of a hilt are clearly visible* 

In Andhra aiicndon should te paid tO' at least four 
districts : Kurnul, Bcllaiy, Nellore and Guntur, all 
of which have been found to contain many old wor¬ 
kings. Copper mines, hundred feet deep and several 
hundred feet long, have been reported from Nellore 
(Ball 1980 * 242). In Guntur, for insianec, the ancient 
copper mining activity 

“is revealed mostly by old workings of the nature 
of long, open trenches following the lodes in the 
direction of the strike. Some of tliesc workings, 
which are accessible today, have recched a depth of 
100 feet or more from the surfatc in the direction 
of the dip of the lode" (Ziauddin 1961 : 1J9). 

There are second nulltnnium B.C. copper-using 
cultures in Andhra and the possible significance of these 
old workings is easy to sec. 

Arehaeologically wo would like to put some empha¬ 
sis on the oocurrenco of copper and related old wor¬ 
kings in the Balaghat area of Madhya Pradesh and the 
Kumayun-Carhwal belt of Uttar Pradesh, The srgni- 
hcance of the Balaghat source will be obvious from the 
fact that Gungciia in this region as many as 424 
copper implements weighing about 826 pounds came 
to be reported in 1870 (Ncogi 1979 : 12). The traces 
of old copper mines arc appctrenliy abundant in the 
Kumayun-Carhwal btlt (Bali 1880:267), and consi¬ 
dering that this belt is located just to the north of the 
Gangetic plain, their possible significance to the pro- 
tohistoric copper-using cultures of the upper Gangctlc 
valley cannot te overlooked. Moreover, the recent dis¬ 
covery of protohbtoric and early historic sites in this 
region is a pointer in this direction. 

2. Tin 

Contrary to the*-general impression, tin suitable 
for pro indust rial smelting and use docs occur in India, 
notably in the Chhotanagpur plateau section In Bihar 
and the Bastar area of Madhya Pradesh. The Bastar 
deposit is extensive enough to be exploited commer¬ 
cially at present and an earlier report suggests its prein¬ 
dustrial use as well. The Chhotanagpur deposits are 
not ccmmeieially viable now but a nineteenth century 
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report on HazaTibagh describes preindustrial tin smelt- 
tiig leatiing to the prepara lion of ing^)ts in moulds and 
anolber report from the same area refers to prelndus- 
irial tin mining. Trenches and pits have also been ob¬ 
served along the length ofa cassiterite occurrence in 
Ranchi district (for the details, Cbakrabarii 1979). 
That the ChHotanagpur tin resource was being opened 
up at least in the beginning of the first iniUennium 
B.C. has recently been demonstrated by the find of 10% 
tin in a copper ring found in the protohistoric level of 
Buhiri in Birbhum district, West Bengal {information 
from P.K. Chattopadhyay, Dur^pur Alloy Steels), 
The passible arehacolngical signilicance of the Basiar 
tin deposit has not been worked out yet. 

3. Lead 

Lead in India occurs primarily in the Chhoianag- 
pur plateau, Andhra, Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh and 
the Himalayan belt of Panjab and Uttar Ptadesh, Ar¬ 
chaeological ly its antiquity is well-attested right from 
before the Indus civilization. It was used widely in the 
early historic period for coinage and ornaments (for 
the details, Nanda 1981). Here attention will be drawn 
to only two lead-mining areas, one in Andhra and ano¬ 
ther in Rajasthan. In Andhra the most signiheunt evi¬ 
dence comes from the Varikunta : 78''52')— 

Zangamrajupallc (I6”46' : 78*53') belt which lies along 
the eastern (lank of the souih-cenlral part of 
the Nallamalai range. Ancient workings have 
been reported at Gadageribodu, Varikiuita and 
Zangamrajupallc, The main ancient workings at 
Gadagertbodu are mainly quarries of lO-ZQm width 
and a few metres deep extending for about I50-250jn 
strike length. At Varikunta the most important group 
of ancient workings is found in the Gavulabhavi area. 
These workings extend for a strike length of 1200 m, 

“The ancient workings consist of linear pits and 
trenches, shafts and inclines developed laterally under¬ 
ground in the form of drifts and slopes dipping at steep 
angles to the cast in the eastern part and to the west in 
the western part. One of the surface diggings extends 
for about 280m along the strike. The main under¬ 
ground mine had been developed for a length of over 
lUOm, the initial 30 m being a partly stopped drive, fol¬ 
lowed by two parallel drives interspersed with stops 
and connected by cross-cuts at regular Intervals. TJie 
deepest accessible stop in this mine is approximalely 
90m below the surface” (Rao and Rao 1977 ; 88). 

In view of the significance of lead in the coinage 
of the early historic period of this region, lead old wor¬ 
kings such as this assume considcrablo significance. 


What gives the Rampitra-Agucha deposit in Bhil- 
wara district, Rajasthan, is not merely its extensive 
mining activity going back to c. third century B.C, at 
least hut also the location ofa large archaeological site 
in its immediate vicinity. The lead-zinc minciaitsa- 
tion in Agucha (25*30' : 74*14’) village extends for 
about 1500 m, being M5m wide at its maximum. At 
several places along this belt heaps of old mine debris 
up to 8m in height arc noted. Ancient mine workings 
figure on the surface as old trenches and pits, under¬ 
ground drifts ris^, inclines and slopes in exploratory 
mine development and as irrigation wells which were 
ancient shafts. In addition, there are indications of ex¬ 
tensive old workings obtained during drUling carried 
out for modern exploration of the deposit, According 
to Tiwari and Kavida (1984 ; 85} '‘most of the ancient 
mining was continued up to SOm in depth below sur¬ 
face. However, in some parts the old workings extend 
up to 125 m depth”. About 70,000 $q. m area was 
found covered by slag dumps and in these dumps it 
was possible to pick up sherds of c. 200 B.C. The Agucha 
mound which is about 1 km long goes back to the pre- 
Maurya (pre-30O B.C.) period, and there is no reason 
to doubt that the site which shows extensive occurrence 
of slag on the surface came in response to the mining 
of the local ores. 

Finally, it is worthwhile to draw attention to the fol¬ 
io wing observation of Ball in the context of lead ; “there 
is probably no metal of which the ores have been for¬ 
merly worked to so large an extent, excepting of course 
those of iron” (Ball 1880:281), 

4, 

In its native form silver occurs rarely in India but 
as argentiferous galena it is known significantly from 
Andhra and Rajasthan where this occurs in lead or lead- 
zinc deposits. In Rajasthan, for instance, silver was col¬ 
lected in this fashion from the lead-zinc ores of Zawar, 
Rajpur-Dariba and Agucha. At Agucha, according to 
Tiwari and Kavida (1984) “silver, mostly associated 
with galena, assays 50 gms per tonne of ore” and the 
main target of the proindustrial miners was galena- 
rich ore-body. Among the ore minerals at Rajpur-Dariba 
the galena component is 2% (information from Sohan- 
lal Sharma. Geologist, Hindusthan Zinc Limited, Raj¬ 
pur-Dariba). At Zawar a sample assayed showed more 
than 10 ozs of silver per tonne of lead (Ball J8E0 : 236). 
Silver occurs prominently in the Indian archaeological 
contexts right from the Indus civillzaiJon and was used 
extensively for coinage in the historic periods (for the 
details, Manda 198J). 
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5. Gatd 

The alluvial gold has been washed and collected iit 
various parts of India but the old mining activities for 
reef gold are apparently known principally in the Kolar, 
Haiti and Godag reports of Karnataka in the south and 
partly in the Chhoianagpui plateau in the east. In the 
Champion Reef mine of the Kolar Held the average 
depth of the old workings is 150 feet but the maximum 
depth goes up to 275 feet. In the Ooregum Mine of the 
mme field the average depth of the old workings is 100 
feet and the maximum depth noted here is 250 feet 
(Hatch 1901 ; IS). The most important locality in the 
Gadag ivgion seems to be KabuJayatkatti where the 
old workings reached a depth of at least 300 feel. At 
Haiti old workings were recorded up to the maximum 
depth of 640 foet (AllchJn 1962: 201). 

In the Chhoianagpur plateau the evidence of old 
workings seems to be comparatively limited. As Mac- 
bren (1904 ; 69) puts it : “In no case in Chhotanag- 
pur,,. were deep ancient workings discovered compa¬ 
rable in the slightest degree with those of Mysore or 
even with those of the Wynaad, The deepest uncovered 
reached a depth of no more than 15 feet.,. ” 

Allcliin (1962, n.d.) has pointed out that the anti¬ 
quity of the southern goldfields goes back to the neo¬ 
lithic settlers of the region in the third millennium B,C. 
and that the location of a number of Mauryan cpig- 
raplts (third century B.C,) in this re^on underlines its 
importance during that period, 

6. Zoic 

Zinc appears to have been worked formerly in the 
Aguchn lead'rinc deposit, the Rajpura-Dariba Icad- 
zinc-coppCT deposit and the Zawar lead-zinc deposit 
of Rajasthan, Of these the Zawar deposit is the most 
famous, not merely for its rich mineral deposit but also 
for its impressively abundant traces of old workings 
extended all over the 25 km mining belt and apparently 
going down to a depth of 90m below surface (informa¬ 
tion from L.K, Gurjar, Hindusihan Zinc Limited, 
Zawar), We also draw attention here to the observa¬ 
tion of Kerr-cross (1950 :9) that the Zawar miners 
went to depths exceeding 500 feet. More than 1 km 
valley leading to the mining area at Zawar is coycred by 
smelting debris and clay retorts for zinc smelling. The 
comparatively bie antiquity of these remains at 
may be deduced from the occurrence of about 8,13lh- 
I4ih century Jaina temples in the area and also from 
the fact that the distillation of zinc in tububted covc^ 
cd retorts occurs in some alchemical texts of the ,.t 
and 13th centuries A.D, (Neogi 1979 :78-79). 


7. Iron 

Iron suitable for preindustrial smelling occurs 
virtually all over India outside the alluvial zones and 
thus the issue of mining is not significani in this case 
(for the details, Chakrabarti 1976). However, in cer¬ 
tain areas, notably in Madhya Pradesh, open cast min¬ 
ing for iron has been recorded in the nineteenthcentufy 
(Ball ISSb) but there is no reason to assume that the 
tradition has a high antiquity, 

1)1, The issue of dates 

Attention has been paid in the preceding section to 
the possible archaeological association of di(ftrent 
preiudustrial mining areas. The total niiiiibcr of C-14 
dates avaibbb lor the old mines is about 15 (Agrawal 
and Kusurngor 1975, Agrawal and Margabandhu 1975- 
76, Agrawal, Margabandhu and Sekhar 1976, Agrawal. 
Krishnamurthy, Kusumgar and Pant 1978). The eai- 
licat available date for the south Indian gold working 
is 760± 150 B,C. (PRL-253) whereas the earliest date 
from presumably copper working at Rajpura Dariba 
in Rajasthan is 1260^ 160 U.C. (PRL-208b). The 
Amba Mata copper working in Gujarat yields a date 
of 160 ± 200 B,C. (PRL-53). Most of the other dales, 
almost exclusively from Rajasthan and Karnataka, are 
mediaeval. The avaibble dates are not at all represen¬ 
tative of the dilferent areas and the probable phases 
associated with them. All the samples came from random 
collections. 

IV. The Dinetceutb century records 

White the relevant geological literature nfers to 
preicdustrial mines in many coses it is cot gencrcliy 
helpful for a speciHc insight into the modes of prein¬ 
dustrial mining. From this point of view Dixon's ac¬ 
count of lead-mining near Ajmer in 1831 (Dixon 1831), 
an anonymous author's account of the Slnghana copper 
mines near Khetri in the same year (Anonymous 1831) 
and Brooke's description of the Khetri mines in 1864 
are invaluable. Brief records of this kind exist in other 
contexts as well (cf. Ball 1880) but none is as impor¬ 
tant as the three publieaiions mentioutd ahove. 

Dixon’s lead-mines were in the hills near Ajmer, 
Their openings were at the height of ICO to 350 fitt frem 
the lev el of the pbin, spread along for about 3C0 yards. 
After the colouring of the rocks showed presence of, 
or proximity to, the ore, a performation was made in 
the rocks, sometimes unsuccessfully, The basic task 
was to follow a vein and when a number of veins show¬ 
ed up the major one was foUoW'ed leaving the minor 
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ones for the future, The opening was not expanded more 
than what was necessary for a man to move on his 
hands. There was no system to remove underground 
water and the miners generatly removed themselves to 
the upper ground once water was encountered. Parti- 
cubrly luird stretches of root were caldited by fire. 
This was usually done at the end of the wording so 
that the miners conld begin wort at the spot next morn¬ 
ing. The milting implements consisted of two or three 
hammers of different weights, a few chisels or wedges 
edged with steel and some one-armed picks. The miners 
used to enter tlie mines about sunrise, divesting them¬ 
selves of “every attire of clothing” and carrying a small 
lamp in their liands. The ore was crushed before being 
put in bamboo baskets wfiich were then transported to 
the mouth of the mine in the following mannert 

“As the gallery is not sufficiently high to allow of the 
workmen standing upright, they sit on their haunches, 
arranged in a row, from 4 to 12, according to the 
capacity of the mine, and pass the baskets from one 
to another. When the whole has reached the fore¬ 
most man, they move upwards, and agsUn range 
themselves. This is continued until the mouth of the 
mine is attained.” (Dixon lS3j> 

The disputes regarding the ownership of a vein were 
settled by the miners’ council by erecting a wall of loose 
stones at the points of contact. This meeting of channels 
also helped ventilation for which no special provision 
was made otherwise. According to Dixon the lead- 
miners of Ajmer did not spend more than 3 to 4 hours 
a day m the mines and looked “very healthy”. 


Brooke’s report on Khetri (Brooke 1864) is more 
detailed. It is related to the Koiihan mine whose en¬ 
trance was about 300 feet above the level of the plain 
and which descended at an angle of 60°. Sometimes 
for about 10 to 20 yards it was only just sufficient 
“to admit the recumbent body of a man”, but occasio¬ 
nally Ji widened into “considerable chambers” accord¬ 
ing to the richness of the rock that hnd been removed. 
The way of baling out water was to arrange a chain of 
human beings passing pitchers to the mouth of the mine. 
The mines w'cre owned by the miners themselves and 
managed by the miners’ council. Each year, after the 
rains, various branches of the tninewere auctioned by 
t he general councilwiththeminersaetingas the bidders, 
labour on daily wage was also employed by the in¬ 
dividual owners of the mining right. The collected ore 
at the end of the day (lSO-250 pounds per mine, in 
wicker baskets weighing 6 pounds each) was put up on 
auction to the furnace-owners. 

There is not a single old mine in India, W'hich has 
l^n scientificaLly investigated in detail. In this situa¬ 
tion the records such as the ones mentioned above cons¬ 
titute almost the sole evidence of the preindustrial min¬ 
ing procedures in the country, which possibly remained 
unchanged through the ages, 
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Some Fresh Evidence from Sanghol Excavations, 1986 


C< Margabandha and G.S. Gaor 


Excavatidtis df a linuted nature had been carried out 
at Sanghol for nearly a decade, albeit inteimittently, 
revealing limited results.^ However some new evidence 
of the ChaJcolitluc character of the settlement,* further 
highlighted the significance far carrying out large scale 
excavations here. The recent discoveries of the scul¬ 
ptures, pillars, cross-bars etc. from the stupa site also 
added knowledge of the religious edifices during the 
Kushana period*. All these required further excavations 
on a large scale to understand the settlement, its origins 
and growth. To achieve the above end excavations were 
resumed in this year to lay bare horixontally for under¬ 
standing the planning of the township as also to add 
information pertaining to the material culture right 
from the early occupation of the site. 

Sang hol (SO’d?' N and 76''23^E), locally called Ueha 
Pinda, is situated 40 km west of Chandigarh on the 
Chandlgarh-Ludhiana road in Tchsil Samnila, District 
Ludhiana, Punjab. The pbcc is also approachable from 
Sirhind Railway Station, situated at a distance of 16 km 
from Sanghoi. 

The presence of dried up old channels at places 
would lead to believe that Sutlej, which at present flows 
about 10 kms away, was running nearby Sanghol and 
has shifted its course now. 

Despite an early history of its discovery in the forties, 
an organised archacologicul probing was undertaken 
only in 1968 by Shri R.S, Bisht, then in the Department 
of Archaeology and Museums, Govt, of Punjab. The 
work was continued further by Shri G-B. Sharma and 
his team of the same department. The Excavations 
Branch of the Archacolo^cal Survey, New Delhi, join¬ 
ed this year with specific objectives detailed above. 
Although several Kushana sites have been excavated, 
yet the data pertaining to structures are limited to scat¬ 
tered evidences, particularly as those revealed from ex- 
pavations at Mathura*. Apart from tius, Kushana cul¬ 


ture ip totality including socio-cconomie aspects etc. 
is yet to emerge and here was an attempt to achieve this 
by horizontaJJy exposing the Halbiwara mound which 
is the fortified citadel of the Kushanas. The infomia- 
tion pertaining to the Kushuna town planning, divergent 
building activities etc. was also to be gathered. Fun her 
problems of the overlap between the Bara and Painted 
Grey Ware {PGWj cultures and subsequently the Black 
Slipped ware strata prior to the Kushana remains, were 
also to be properly understood by digging systemati¬ 
cally. 

The site consists of an artificial mound with habi- 
tational deposit of about 18 m i hick average with seve 
ral separately demarcated, though adjacent, localitics- 
which were inhabited at dilfcrent periods of time. For 
example, during the Kushana rule, the ancient city of 
Sanghol was divisible into two part —fortified citadel 
and the open township—both closely situated. Even 
the surface indications suggested the separate entity 
of the Kushana citadel, locally called Hathiwara, which 
stood apart from the main town. Likewise, the area near 
the modern hospital on the south-eastern side of the 
mound was inhabited during the Gupta Period. This 
fact was testified during the earlier digging. So is the 
case about the extent of the ancient Bara village which 
appears to confine itself on the south-western side of 
the present village. This apart, the stupas which have 
aUo been referred to by Hiuen Tsang were built away 
from the main habitation in the peripheral zone during 
the Kushana times. Not only the two exposed stupas, 
but also the still buried religious edifices, which arc 
identifiable from the surface indications, exist on the 
periphery of the township. The site extends over an 
of 7,50+000 sq. ni, 

Pfotohisioric Sanghol takes it birth during the Bara 
Period which is characterized by six structural phases 
represented by piie and mud brick walls and typical 
antiquities like twracoita bulls and balls, faience banghs 
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and beads, triangular and round terracotta cakes, 
the faience objects being found in profusion.* Curiously 
enough, only two structural phases were met with dur¬ 
ing the proseni excavation at SGL-lO, an area conti¬ 
guous to the Hathiwara mound, wherefrom the exis^ 
rcnce of Bara culture was not reported earlier. 

The Bara culture at Sanghol is so rich and dominat¬ 
ing that it had merged itself with both the succeeding 
cultures of the PGW and Black Slipped ware. The total 
thickness of the Bara deposits at Sanghol arc more 
than 4 m Possibly this is the only scitlement in this 
region of Punjab and Har>'iuia characterized by the 
rich and thick cultural milieu of the Barans, thereby 
suggesting an early origin. Closer examination of the 
culture components of both the succeeding cultures 
relveals that the subuded Bare ethos was present in 
them. As the evidence goes, Sanghol was probably the 
nucleus of the Bara culture- 

Generally speaking, the Bara pottery is distributed 
tnainly in the Sutlej and Ghaggar basins. From this 
area it has possibly spread on to the Saraswati 
and Drishadvati in Haryana and subsequently to the 
Ganga-Yamuna Doab in the western Uttar Pradesh. 
This postulation is made considering the total cultural 
milieu with all its ramifications. 

li has been staled earlier that undccorated pottery 
are found less in comparison to incised and painted ware 
at Sanghol.* This year's excavations has added more 
information regarding undccorated ware which is also 
found in good quantities. 

On the present showing, the Bara culture is, to a 
certain extent, contemporaneous with the Indus civi¬ 
lization and comluucd to survive later. The likelihood 
that the Bara culture possibly owes its origin to the pre- 
Harappa culture as some of the painted motifs arc exactly 
common to both. But the Bara culture had remained 
throughout a village culture with rural bias. The margi¬ 
nal contacts with the Barn and Jlarappa cultures are 
evident particularly in some common shapes like dish- 
on-stand, basin with flaring sides, large storage jars 
wiih bulging to bluntly carinated profile, etc. Further 

details are yet to be studied. 

Sanghol was an important city and trade centre in 
the Kushana period at least from the first century A.D. 
to the third century A.D, The Chinese traveller Hieun 
Tsang*s descriplion of this place touches some aspects 
of the town, but the personality of Sanghol docs 
not emerge from this. 

Surface indications, topography, town scape and 
archaeological piobings at various localities have en¬ 
abled us to understand the scith merit pattern of the 
town (Fig- l.>. The SCuahuna remains revealed by ex¬ 
cavations consist of the following : 

I . Citadel 


2, The township 

3, Fortifications 

4, Adjacenl peripheral area around the town with 
religious edifices. 

The ancient mound of Sanghol measures ICCO m 
east-west and 730 m north-south representing a length- 
breadth ratio of 4:3 for regular habitation. The citadel 
and the township are situated respectively on the nor¬ 
thern and southern sides. W hile the citadel area was 
inhabited mainly during the Kushana rule, the town¬ 
ship was built on the habitaiional deposits of earlier 
times and ts, therefore, on a higher level than the citadel. 
The citadel is rectangular in shape, and the lower town 
is elliptical. The palace-complex within the citadel area 
appears to be square on plan. So far as the fortifications 
arc concerned, only the citadel area seems to have teen 
fortified by raising a high mud wall, sometimes mixed 
with brick bats, etc. with an average width of 4 m. The 
fortified Kushana citadel measuring 340 m east-west 
and 210 m north-south encloses, on the western side, 
mainly a palace-complex measures 150 m square: 
excavations has already confrmed the existence of a 
palatial structure as the partially exposed two parallel 
walls indicate. 

The non-habitat ional peripheral area roughly stretch¬ 
ing 640 m from the main township was used mostly 
for religious esmbishments, viz. stupas, residential 
monasteries and other buildings. On the present show¬ 
ing, a main stupa (wherefrom famous Sanghol Kushana 
sculptures have been found) and another stupa of smal¬ 
ler dimensions, though built on the same plan excavat¬ 
ed this year, besides many votive stupas have already 
been exposed here. Needless to say, monastic complexes 
at both these places have also come to light. This apait, 
the peripheral area was subjected to extensive explora¬ 
tion, study of surface indications and plotting of va¬ 
rious archaeological findings which collectively sprak 
about the possible existence of some more stupas and 
monasteries, etc. This might also conform to the des¬ 
cription of Hieun Tsang who had referred to the pre¬ 
sence of twelve such stupas at Sanghol. This area was 
never regularly inhabited and that is the reason why 
pottery and antiquities from the stupa sites are much 
less. 

A review of the above features of the settlement and 
distributional pattern in this Kushana town is perhaps 
suggestive of the well-different luted social stratifica- 
lion caused by various levels of ccoDomic standard. 
Though this could be visualising too far, but still one 
could glean, at least superficially some sort of a so¬ 
ciety based on class distinctions. To quote an instance 
from Sanghol the nature of residential building in both 
citadel and the township are at variance, ^hile in the 
citadel, where possibly the elite w ere living, the rooms 
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aro bigger and spacious, the walls are thicker and the 
neatly laid floors reveal variety; in the town, the houses 
aie closely built with smaller rooms and thin walb; 
some of the walls of houses are built back-tO'^back while 
others leave no space in between. This scenxs to be the 
nature of the township, since similar feature of ^cluster" 
of houses was found in sections at many places expos¬ 
ed on surfaceK The increasing expansion of the town¬ 
ship through building activity is also much in evidence 
during this period. 

Despite the class distinctions in the Kushana so- 
ciety* the Kushana rule had beneGtted the weaker sec-^ 
tiofis of their subjects. This central authority over 
a large empire had probably encouraged free movement 
of people thereby bettering intcrcomtnunication which 
uhimately resulted in brisk trade of numerous objects 
from one region to theother*^ Trade and increasd pro¬ 
ductivity gave birth to more capital followed by larger 
circulation of money. The Kushana rale is one of the 
periods in Indian history when such a vast number of 
coins were struck and circulated and this reached the 
coiumon man^ whoso purchasing power was thus to a 
large extent improved. The Sanghol examples show 
that the copper coins from the houses of a cooimon 
man arc almost equal to t hat of a rich man. Such an 
even distribution of niouctafy power probably Indi* 
cated some kind of pattern of like wherein, the main 
focus was the increase of trade and commerce support¬ 
ed by agricultural surplus to a certain extent. In other 
words this is apparently the result of substantial eco¬ 
nomic prosperity. Religious tolerance is also suggest¬ 
ed by the fact that the figurines of gods and goddesses 
and other religious objects belonging to both Buddhist 
and Hindu pantheons have been found from the same 
level of occupation. The people living in the same spsce 
and lime were practising the religion of their liking and 
leading a secular life. The Khushana society was thus 
sccuLir, 

As regards the town planning, the lanes and by lanes 
running p^irallel to the houses have been found. The 
tUta on this is still very limited as our arcit of opera¬ 
tion was very small. Considering the thickness of the 
walls pariicuiarly in the citadel area* it may possibly 
be inferred that some of the Kushana houses were 
doublestoreycd in nature. We may now briefly discuss 
the results of the excavations undertaken. 

Fourfold cultural sequence as reported earlier and 
given below was confirmed this year. 

Period I Bara 

Period II PGW 

Period III Black slipped ware 

Period IV Kushana and 

Period V Recent times. 


Period 1 

As already emphasized, this period was chatactcris' 
ed by the typical Bara pottery with two exposed struc¬ 
tural phases, represented by mud walls, both at SGL-2 
and SGL-10 (1) at two different localities of the mound. 
Important pottery sliapcs included jars with collared, 
beaded or beaked rim or splayed mouth, large kta^ 
simped vase* squat dish-on-siand, jar with ring base, 
bowl-like lid with or without central knobs (PU 16.1). 
Several potsherds bearing exterior incIsioD marking, 
various geometrical patterns have also been found 
(PL 16 JI), The painted pottery* were how ever, Gmiicd in 
quantity. Important antiquities include terracotta bulls, 
and balls^ faience pieces and beads. 

Feriod 11 

As already elucidated above, the PGW culture 
does not appear to have a separate cultural horizon. 
The main pottery shapes included straight-sided bowb, 
cups and dishes with incurved sides and convex base; 
the associated red ware, though limited was present. 
Cooking was done on the simple single mouthed chuhh 
with horse-shoe sliape as evidenced by a chuhh of simi¬ 
lar description. The painted motif on the FGW' includ¬ 
ed rows of dots, intersecting lines, groups of wavy 
lines^ svastika, sigma, concentric semi-circles, spirak 
and vertical or oblique strokes below the rJm band. 
Tciracotta discs, balls, beads, bone points, etc- were 
ako recoveredn 

Period Ill 

This was characterised by black-slipped, burnished 
grey wave and associated red wares. Amongst anti¬ 
quities ntention may be made of bone points and beads 
made variously of terracotta. 

Period IV 

Having an average habit at ional thickitesa of a tout 
2.6 m this period is divisible into tw'o sub-periods. 
Period IVA is represented by bowls with incurved rim 
and dishes with fiat base and vertical rim. In IVB bowk 
with vertically straight rim, sprinklers, vases witli long 
vmical neck, ink-pot type lids, basins with prominently 
ribbed body and various kinds of jars arc found. A 
now type of the sprinkEer hitherto unknown from any 
excavated Kushana site is significant (Fig. 2) Thus this 
^nod was represented exclusively by a red ware in- 
dusiry. The use of stamped and incised decoration was 
remarkable. The motif included svastika, irimttia leaves, 
flowers, tendrils, loops, circles and various other geo* 
metrical combinations. 

The habimiion strata showed five siructural phases 
of which upper two were Jargely of reused mate¬ 
rial and foUowcd more or less ihe earlier plan. The 
iiouscj were mostly made of burnt bricks of ihc size 
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33 X 21 X 7, 33 X 24 X 6, 30 X 20 X 5 and 23 X 15 X 6 cm- 
There is no standardization in the sizes of bricks. The 
two early phases were made of mud bricks. An inter- 



FlO- 2 

tnedkry stage of mod and burnt bricks being used sU 
multancously was also noticed. As to the layout of 
this period, the houses were not oriented along the car¬ 
dinal directions. 

The largest wall, probably of a pabee complex mea¬ 
sures 14.10 m in length and 0.40 m in height with 13 
courses exposed so far (Pl. 16.HI). It lias to be added 
here that a similar wall representing the outermost 
wall nearer to the fortification was also exposed. The 
latter is possibly the outer palace wall; between these 
massive walls arc bigger halb connected by joining 
walb. Mention should also be made of a platform which 
roughly lucasured over 4.30 m in length, 3.2S m in 
width and 0.70 m in height which was completely trac¬ 
ed. With a core of brickbats, it has a nice facing of 
complete bricks of which four courses are visible. The 
pronounced feature noticed here is the presence of ro¬ 
bbed brick walb particularly in upper two phases; the 
top-most phase being oomplctcty destroyed. In front 
of one of the houses could be -icen slopy briek-on-edge 
path p.-obably for easy acccess to the house, 

A noticeable feature with regard to the structures 
here b the closely-built houses (PI. !6.1V) in the 
lower town are smaller in dimensions in comparison 
to those exposed at SCL-1 (citadel area). 


An interesting feature noticed here is the different 
kinds of floors met with during the excavations in the 
Kushnna houses. The floors are divisible into the fol¬ 
lowing categories: 

1. Burnt brick floor 

2. Brickbat floors 

3. Brick-Jelly floor mixed with lime 

4. Mud floor mixed with small kankars 

5. Mud floors 

6. Mud-clod floor 

7. Cemented concrete floor made of lime, kankar 
and refuse, iron, etc. 

8. Lime floor, and 

9. Mud brick floor. 

Several hearilis of various sizes and shapes, tamely 
circular, elongated, rectangular were found. These 
hearths seem to have been used for the purposes of 
cooking as well as for manuTaeiuring beads, ete. Some 
workshops represented by rows of hearths have abo 
been found {PL I6.V), One such iron-smith’s workshop 
was noticed at SGL-10, a locality in (he lower town. 
In front of the palaccvcomplcx was noticed in one of the 
excavated trenches, a clay ramp built in two success- 
sivc phases with the evidence initially of brickbats 
ranuning. This was probably for the easy access to the 
palace inside. 

By using floatation technique some grain samples 
have also been collected from various Kushnna levels. 
The report of these pulaeo-ethnoboianical investiga¬ 
tions is still awaited. Howev'er, easily identiflable grains 
inctudo rice, wheat, barley, pulses and ber^Zistphus 
Jujuba). 

An isolated feature was noticed at SGL-10, a lo¬ 
cality in the low'cr town, where the Bara culture of about 
2.90 m thickness hereto unreponedin this part of the 
mound was scaled by a thick sterile layer consisting 
of fine sand and clay over which sits the Kushnna settle¬ 
ment. Other intervening cultures, namely PGW and 
black slipped are non-existent here. This probably de¬ 
notes the later expansion during the Bara culture and 
was abandoned subsequently, only to be rcoccupied 
during the Kushana period. 

A structural complex comprising of a small stupa 
having two circles with inner diameters of 1.45 m and 
3,70 m with eight spokes and a monastic complex on 
all the three sides of the former was also brought to 
fight (PI. 16.VI), This stupa, though smaller in dimen¬ 
sions in comparison to the maiu stupa exposed earlier 
(PJ. 16.VI]). followed the same plan. Borne pillar bases 
were also found, but their exact relationship with oif.c 
structures and nature remain indeterminate. 

So far as the antiquities are concerned mention mary 
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be made of termcotLa figurines (PJ. ]6.V]t]), beads and 
pendants of semi-preciaus stones, tcrmcotia, bone and 
shell; balance, rattle, toy-cart frames, wheels; mis¬ 
cellaneous objects of boncj ivory, shell copper and 
iron, coin moulds ^PL I6.1X), of slate and terracotta 
and die; of bone and ivory. The antiquities of 
this period comprised numerous seals and scalings, 
some of them reading yisnabtfadrasyiit^ sridhamif^a^ 
Dha/ftasii, Harid^itat N&kshitasy^—lti Brahmi charac¬ 
ters of the 1st and 2nd century A.D. Seals and sealings 
bearing Kharoshti inscriptions are also not wanting. 
Some tcfracotia weights (?) of \^riou5 sizes carrying 
on one of their surfaces incised straight lines on some 
and curved litter on the others. One of the specimens 
looks like a graduated scale as it carried smaller Lines 
separated by one bigger linct in the middle instead of 
on the edges. Copper coins were also found in abun¬ 
dance belonging to the Indo-Parthian, Kushana and 
Huna rulers. Coins of Gondophames^ an indo^Parthian 
ruler, Vima Kadptiises, and Vasudeva arc noteworthy. 



* 




Fio. ^ 

The shell industry represented by finished and un- 
ftniahed beads, bangles, pendants, etc. of ihis period 
at Sanghol is very rich. The evidences arc suggestive 
of the fact that the objects were manufaeiurcd locally. 

The most important find of the season is an mscrip- 


tion in ink written in concentric fashion on the interior 
of a late Kushana towi Cn pulaeogrt pliical corsidtra- 
tions this is datable to 2nd/3rd century A.D. Another 
importer t discovery of the year is a terracotta conch 
fPl. 16.X) which was possibly attached with a life-size 
image of Vishnu, The conch which can still be blown 
and its sound being similar to that of the natural conch 
probably bespeaks of the high technique eniploycd by 
a highly skilled and crafty potter. Ivory cemb recalling 
the one from Taxila is also note-worthy (PL 16. XI). A 
seated terracotta Nandi of the late Kushana times is 
also signibcant (Fig, 3), 
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Ayodhya of the ValmikI Ramayana: Ad £nergiziDg 
Debate on its Identification 

B.B. Lai 


For the past nine years, the [ndJan Insmuteof Advanc¬ 
ed. Study, Shimla, in collaboration with the Archa¬ 
eological Survey of India, has been working on a pro¬ 
ject catted 'Archaeology of the Ramayana Sites.’ While 
the overall difcetion and co-ordination of the project 
has all along been the responsibility of present writer, 
from the side of the Sur%'ey various officers, viz. Shri 
K.V. Scundara Rajan. Shri D.K. Sin ha and Shri K.N. 
Dikshit, have participated from time to time. Under 
this project, Ayodhya, Nandigrama, Sringaverapura. 
Bharadvaja Asrama and Chiirakuta have been taken 
up for excavation, so as to ascertain their antiquity 
k and archaeological contents. 

At Ayodhya as many as fourteen dilTerent spots, 
including traditional ones like the Janam Bhumi, have 
been excavated by us. About a decade ago, the Banaras 
Hindu University had also dug trenches at three sepa¬ 
rate spots. None of these seventeen difTerent trenches, 
however, lias yielded anything which can be dated 
prior to the beginning of the Northern Black Polished 
(NBP) ware. Though in the lowest levels of the site 
there does occur the black-slipped ware, along with 
the NBP ware, there is no earlier and separate horizon 
for the former ware, such as, for example, we have 
in the case of Sringaverapura, On the basis of the 14C 
and ihermoluminlesccnce dates, the earliest NBPW 
deposits at Sringaverapura are unlikely to go earlier 
than the turn of the eighth or seventh century B.C 
On the transference of this evidence to Ayodhya, this 
site may go back to the beginning of the seventh cen¬ 
tury B.C, at the earliest. This indeed, is very uncom- 
u fortablc evidence, for no one had expected the beginn¬ 
ing of Ayodhya to be so late as that, particularly when 
one realises that lh3 Painted Grey Ware assoriattd 
Mahabharata sites, like Hastinapura, etc. antedated 
Ayodhya, This appears to be the main reason for some 
scholars to think that the ancient site on the bank of 
the Sarayu, known as Ayodhya, may not be the Ayo¬ 
dhya of the Valtitiki Ramayana and they have advanced 
a number of arguments in this regard. 


Spearheading this attack on the generally accepted 
rdentiheatioR of the site, even now known as Ayodhya 
in Faizabad District, U.P., with that of the Valmikf 
RanmyaRa M.C. Joshi, one of the Directors of the 
Archaeological Survey of India, published a paper in 
1978 in the Pvratattva' in which he sought to make out 
a case that Ayodhya was a mythical city, by referring to 
certain verses from Tatttariya Aranyaka. After fully 
examining I lies:' verses as well as other rcfcrtncia in 
the Vedic literature, the present writer* showed that 
these verses did not eontain any allusion to a city called 
Ayodhya. On the other hand, the word ayodhya was 
found to have been used in that text in the sense of 
‘invincible’ (ayodhya), and the refertnee in these verses 
was to the human body which, as the abode of the 
god. is invincible. This view was further substantiated 
by quoting Say ana’s commentary on these very verses 
of ihc Taittariya Aranyaka. To recall Sayana says: 
punhsariramuchayafe whereby he emphasises that 
the word ^pur' stands for the body. He then adds oyn- 
dfiyai=^karmagalimantarena ilrenqpr prahartamasakya, 
and thereby clinches the issue that the word ‘ayodhya* 
stands for 'unassailable' or ‘invincible’ andirn/ for a city, 
as Joshi had proposed. 

In the long analysis of these verses the present writer 
had suggested that the word 'aahiachakra’ may denote 
the eight plexuses and the word 'navadvara', the nine 
doors of the human body. On this Joshi has offered 
the following comment :* 

"Lat, after citing a number of textual references, 
concludes that the word 'Ayodhya* in the Vedte 
context has not been used as a proper noun bat 
only in the sense of ‘invincible*. At ihe st-me time, 
he feels that eight chakras tjr.d nine dvcfas are r<s- 
pwtivcly indieaiivc of eight plexuses btginirirg 
with jntiladhara and nine gates (outlets) of lurer n 
body like the eyes, nostrils, cars, etc. The major 
dlJliculty in accepting the intcrprciaiion of Lai is 
that the number of the chakras (plexuses) ts believed 
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to bs only six without sahasrara. With latter's in¬ 
clusion theif total number would be only seven 
and not eight as inferred by him.” 

While the book of Hinre may well refer to only 
seven plexuses, there do exist references to even nine 
plexuses in ancient Sanskrit literature/ Be that ns it 
may, the main point at issue about these verses was 
whether the reference therein was to a city, with eight¬ 
fold fortifications and nine gateways or not. And the 
answer, as already clarified above, is that in these Vedic 
verses the word ^ayodhya* docs not stand for a city. 
It is thus likely though not proved, that Ayodhya as 
a city may not have existed at the time of the com¬ 
position of the Taitiariya Afytiayaka which is generally 
thought to be composed around the eighth century B.C. 

However, in his second paper,* the main point 
that Joshi wishes to make is that the place now known 
as Ayodhya is not Ayodhya of the yalmiki^RamoyBna. 
He unfolds his argumcnis as follows : 

"Ayodhya mentioned by Valmiki in his Ramayana 
as the capital of Kosala is often identified with a 
small town of the same name in District Faizabad, 
U.P., on the right bank of the Sarayuortlie Ghagm. 
But a critical examination of the geographical data 
available in Vatmiki's narratives does not justify 
the common[y accepted identification of the ancient 
city with iho modern one- The major points of dis¬ 
agreement are as under; 

According to Valmiki's description, Ayodhya was 
situated at a considerable disianoe from the River 
Sara^ flowing at that lime in a westward direction 
and joining the Ganga at some distance, 

Adhyardho yojanamgat va aodim paschattmukhasritani 
Sarayum punyasatttam dadarsa Ragbunandetntih 

118 CX Vitarakanda 

Adhyardha yojonmxagtva Samyva daksbiaetate 

11 XXII Batakanda 
Tau prayataii mahavirayaa divyam tripatbagam nadim 
Daddrisate tatastaira Sarayxfoh sangame subhe 

5 XXIII Bnfakanda 

The location of modem Ayodhya, however, docs 
not tally with the details given in the above cited 
verses; for instance, the present city sian Is in close 
pro.ximity of the river and not one and a half yq/o/m 
away from the town site. According to D.C. Sircar 
one yojaita is equal to nine miles (14,4 km) and 
therefore one and a half yojana would be thirteen 
miles and a half. Even if this distance is taken to bo 


somewhat less than what has been stated by Sircar, 
it would hardly justify the present location of Ayo¬ 
dhya in terms of the epic. 

Further, the Sarayu today flows eastward and not 
westward (paschanmukhasritam) and joins the Rapti 
(ancient Achiravati) and not the Ganga which is 
contrary to the Ramayanic references.” 

5 XXIII Bahkenda, 

Joshi has thus made three points which according 
to him, stand in the way of identifying the site on which 
there sUnds the present town of Ayodhya with Ayodhya 
of the Valmiki Ramayana. To rvcall, these arc ; 

1. Valmiki s Ayodhya was J ,5 yojanas away from 
the Sarayu and not on its bank as the present 
Ayodhya is. 

2. In the days of the Ra/fiayona^ the river was flowing 
in a westerly direction in which it docs not flow 
at present. 

J, The Sarayu now joins the Rapti and not the 
Cnnga as mentioned by Valmiki. 

Wc may now examine the three points serially. 
For this we shall have to go the context itself in which 
the verses concerned occur, for thus alone can their 
import be appreciated. The verse adiiyard/iayq^m 
gatva sarayva daSkhipe tatc (I. XMl J1 of Gorjh™ 
or 1 21.9 of Baroda Ed.) occurs in a contextwncn 
Dasamtha agrees to the request of Visvamitra to loan 
him the services of Rama and Lakshmana to kill iHb 
^mofts who were troubling the sages in the area where 
His (Visvamitra’s) hermitage was located and the three 
Sian off on their Jotymey from Ayodl^a, For a full 
imderstandjng of this half-part of the verse, it would 
desirable to quote it in full as also some of the 
connected subsequent verses which are as follows: 

Adhyardhayojonam gatva sarayva dakshina tau 
Rameti madhuram vaaim Visvatniifo bbyabhnshata 

f u .. J 

Gnttana vatsa sahlafn ma bhutkaiasya paryaygh 

Mantragramam grifuma tvam bahmatibolam tatba 

1. 21.10 

na sramo najyaro va te na npasya viparyayah 
na dia jsuptam pramaftam va dbarshayishyanti 

r , ti • . fioirriiah I. 21.11. 

Tato Ramojoiam sprhktYii prahnshiavadanoh sichilt 
fatijagrabo tc vidye maharsherbbavavitatmafwh 
Vtdyasamudifo Ramah susubfte bhurhikfemab 

GuFokaryani sarvanl ntytijya KuslkatiHoje 
usfiuftam rajunim tatra saryvam susukkam irayah 

J. 2],19. 
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From Ayodhya, the entire jaunicy up to the con¬ 
fluence of the Snrayu \vith the Conga, appears to have 
been undertaken along tlie right bank of the Sarayu, 
on which bank Ayodhya itself was situated. After 
having covered a distance of 1.5 yojams Yisvamitra 
asked Rama to take some water in his hand from the 
Sarayu (on whose right bank they were already moving) 
so that the former might mipart to the latter the mantFas 
called Bala and Aiihata which would protect him from 
all evils (verses 9-11). Thereupon Rama touched the 
water and took the mantras front Yisvamitra. Finally, 
they all spent the night on the bank of the Sarayu (ver¬ 
ses 18-19). 

In the above verses there Is not the slightest mention 
that Ayodhya itself was located at a distance of 1.5 
yojanas from the Sarayu. Thus, to draw such an infe¬ 
rence from these simple narrative verses is wholly 
unwarranted. Had the poet said that Visramitra saw 
or reached the Sarayu after having travelled 1.5 yojanas 
the position would have been quite different. In fact, 
when the poet wants to say aOcr having travelled such 
a distance so and so saw such and such river or place, 
he does use a word like dadarsa as for example, in 
the Uttarakanda verse quoted by Josh), to which wc 
now proceed. 

From the above mentioned verse of the UUarakandat 
vii. Adhyofdha joyanain gatva naditit paschonmvkhasri- 
iam Safoyam punyasaUiam dadarsa Raghmaadanah 
V(I. 100.1, Joshi makes two deductions, vU. that (1) 
since Rama saw {dadarsa) the Sarayu after Iiaving tra- 
veiled 1.5 yojanas Ayodhya was located that distance 
away from that river; and that (2) the river was flowing 
in a westerly direction {paschanmukhasritam). 

In this case also, as in llio previous one, it is the 
context that gives the correct answer. The occasion 
this time was the malmprasthatto of Rama, i.c. his final 
departure from this world. For this purpose, after 
having performed certain rituals and being followed 
by a host of persons, he left Ayodhya and came to a 
point on the Sarayu where the river flowed in a westerly 
direction {posekanmukhasritam)* It is evident that such 
a point where the river flowed westwards was deli¬ 
berately chosen for the mahaprasthana, for otherwise 
the normal general direction of the flow of Sarayu, 
Of for the matter of all the rivers in the central (i.e. 
non-sub-Himalayan) part of eastern U.P., is from west 
to east. In one of the verses in this very sarga, the 
spot where the mahaprasthana took place is called 
JGoprataram*. 

Tathoktavatl dovese goprataTamiipagatahlBhejire 


Sarayum sarve harshapurmsruviklavah VII. 100,20. 
Even today the local tradition is that it was the Cuptar' 
Chat (tlie first component of which is evidently a dis¬ 
torted fa I m of Oopratara of the Remayana text) that 
Fama made his mahaprasthana. 

The Guptar-Ghat is about 7 or 8 kilometres west 
of Ayodhya and the river luis mrny horseshoe bends 
in this region on account of which tlie water Hows in 
all sorts of directions, including the westerly one (cf. 
Survey of India sheet No. 63J/NW). 

To think that the Sarayu, during the days of the 
Ramayatta episode, was flowing all along in a westerly 
direction does not seem to be justified. It is quite con¬ 
trary to the present day geographic data which do not 
seem to have been much different in the past. Had the 
Sarayu flowed all along towards the west, the total 
geography would have been quite different. The refe¬ 
rence in the text to a point where the Sarayu was spe¬ 
cifically flowing in a westerly direction would only 
strengthen the view that the spot was particularly chosen 
for the purpose of the mahaprasthana and therefore 
it could have very well been 1.5 yojanas away from 
Ayodhya proper as the Copratara (Guptar) Ghat is. 

The third point made by Joshi is that according to 
the Ramayaiia the Sarayu joined thcGanga but it now 
joins the Rapti (ancient Acbiravati)and not the Ganga. 
In the first place, thishad no bearing whatsover on the 
location of Ayodhya, and thus one wonders why 
Joshi has brought in this point. Be that as it may, the 
interesting point is that even today the Sarayu (also 
called the Ghagru—a fact accepted by even Joshi in 
his paper) does join the Ganga. The confluence is near 
Chapra, which can be verified by reference to any 
Survey of India map. (The Rapti is only a midway 
tributary of the Ghsgra, before the latter itself joins 
the Ganga.) 

From the foregoing it would be amply clear that 
all the three objections raised by Joshi against the 
identification of the site known today os Ayodliya with 
the place of the same name mentioned in the Ramayana 
of Valmiki are invalid. 

On the olher hand, there is ample evidence in the 
Valmiki Ramayana itself to show tliat Ayodhya was 
located on the bank of the Sarayu. For example, while 
the following verse 

Kosalo nanta muditah sphiio janapado mahan 

Niyishtab Sarayatire prablwta dhanadhyanyavan 

1.5,5. 

mentions that the kingdom of Kosala was located on 
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the bank of ihe Sarayu, the uivdeTaient toned two 
verses, 

Kailosaparvate Sama mattasa nlrmitam sara/t 
Brahmattu tiQrosordulo t^ncdam ittattasam sarah f, 23,7 
Toanasusra'va sarasiA sayodhyamupaguhate 
Sorahpravrittii Sarayupanyo bTohnxasaroschyuta 

K23.&. 

dearly state that Ayodliya (the capital of Kosala) was 
not merely situated on the bank of the Sarayu but was 
girldcd or embraced by it. The term used in verse S 
is lipagufiate the import of which is unmistakable. In 
fact, the Survey of India map already referred to above 
(Sheet No. 63J/NW) dearly shows that the Sarayu 
embraces Ayodhya from three sides: it first runs along 
its western fringes, then along the northern and finally 
passes on touching a part of the town on the eastern side. 
Can there be a better concordance between the textual 
description of about two thousand years ago and a 
map drawn in the present century? 

We may now pass on to another issue raised by 
Joshi. He refers to the Buddhist text Samyvtta-Nikaya’ 
wherein it is stated samayam Magava Ayojjhayam 
yihortiti gongoya nadiya tire* According to Joshi, this 
statement shows that Ayodhya was situated on the 
bank of Ganga* Many scholar have rightly held that 
the word gaaga has been used here in a generic sense 
signifying a sacred river and not as a proper noun 
implying the particular river called the Canga. In this 
context, the present writer would like to record a small 
episode which indicates that even today the term ganga 
is used in a general sense for sacred rivers. Along with a 
few colleagues from the Institute as well as the Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey of India, the present writer was explor- 
ing in 1981 the banks of the Mandakini near Chitrakuta 
in order to find out the antiquity of the site* On a 
high level of the slopy surface of the tiver bank, he saw 
a villager attending some vegetable crop. When he eti-' 
quired of the villager how he (the villager) was able 
to water the crop, the latter repbed that he brought the 
water all the way up from the gaaga. The writer was 
baffled for a while by the word gongc, for he knew 
that the Gan^ was far away at AUalmbad, but his 
curiosity was soon satisfied when the villager pointed 
out to the river (Mandakini) flowing'down telow. It 
is thus clear that the term gaaga has the generic mean¬ 
ing as well. 

But Joshi can come up and say that the present 
of the word gaaga in the general sense of a sacred 
river ought not to bo projected back to the lime of the 
Satnyutta Nikaya. It is, therefore, necessary to refer 
back and find out if the word gunga was used m it oni 
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for the particular river called the Ganga or it was used 
in that text also in the generic sense. 

Attention in this context may be draun to iJcrif- 
ktiandha 1 o( Asivisavagga or Salayatafia-SomyulUm 
in itself, wheri: the opening sentence 

runs as follows : 

‘Ekam sarnayam Bhagfa Kosanibiyam viharati Caa- 
gaya ttadiya tire'* ("Once upon a time the Lord uas 
moving around in Kausanibi on the bank of the river 
Gunga**), 

All scholars of ancient Indian history and archa¬ 
eology including Joshi himself, know full well that 
Kausambi, which the Buddha did visit, stands on the 
hank of the Yamuna and not of the Canga. There can 
possibly be two alternative explanations for this sort 
of statement in the Samyutta-Nikaya. Wc have either 
to say that the authors of the text did not have a correct 
knowledge of the geography of the country they arc 
dealing with, or to accept that the authors used the 
term gangs in a generic sense for any river. While the 
present writer would prefer the second expJanation, he 
would leave Joshi to choose cither. If Joshi chooses 
the first one and admits tliat the authors of the Sem- 
did not have a correct knowledge of the 
geography of the oouniry, then he should also admit 
that the statement in that text that Ayodhya stood on 
the bank of the Gangn cannot be deemed as correct. 
On the other hand, if he chooses the second alternative, 
then the textual statement in question, viz* 'Ekcn\ senio- 
yan Bhagava Ayojjhayam viharati Gangaya nadiya 
tire' would Only imply that Ayodhya was situated on 
the bank of a 'rivet* and not of the particular river called 
‘the Gangn.' 

The geographical details relating even to the exile 
of Rama fully vouchsafe that Ayodhya was not on the 
bank of the ^nga* Briefly, these are as follows : 

Accompanied by Siia and Lakshmana, Rama tef^ 
Ayodhya in a chariot driven by Sumantra. The Jament- 
ing citizens of Ayodhya followed him upto ihc River 
Tamasa ; 

Eyam vikrasatam dvijatittam ahartane 

Dadrisetamasa tatra varayaativa Raghavem H. 40,3€, 

Rama spent the night on the bank of the Tamasa 
and early next morning left the camp, leaving the citizens 
behind. He then crossed the Tamasa: 

TtwtJ syaadanamadhhhthaya Raghavah saparich- 
ebkadah 

Sighragatttam ekuhvattcni TemBsensatarannadim 

Jl. 4J.27 
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Rama then proceeded southwards and successively 
crossed the Vedasruti, now known as the Besui, the 
Gomti going by the same name today and the Syandika 
now called the Sal. 

Tate vedasrutim mrna Shavariyaham nadim 
Vitirayabhumukhah prayagasiyadhyushitom disam 

II. 43.8 

Gatva tit suchiram katam tatah sitajalom nadim 
Gomatim gayatanupamataratsagaramgarnam 11.43.9 
Gomatim ckapyatikfoittya Raghayah sighragairhayaih 
Mayurahamsabhirutarn tatara syendikam nadim 

11.43.10. 

Moving further south, Rama reached Srlngavempura 
where he saw the sacred Ganga; 

Visalam Kpsalan ramyan yatva Lakshmanapurvajah 
Asasada mababahub Sringaverapuram prati 11. 44.1. 
Taira tripathagant difyam Sivatayamaxaivalatn 
Dadarsa Raghavo Gartgam punyarhbiniyesitiim 

11.44.2 


Ratryam fa tasyam vyuthfayam Bbaradrajoabravididam 
MadhuflUiiaphahpetamChitrakutam vrajetl ka 

UM3A 

Atbasadya lu Katinditn Sigftrastratasaniopagatft 
Tairayuiam pfavam kritya taratamsumafim nadim 

IT. 49.3 

Tatastan padaefnirena gachhhantau saha Sitaya 
Ramayomasffdatuh Sailam Chitrakutam manoraman 

JI. 50.11 

From the foregoing discussion it would be amply 
clear to Joshi and others sharing his view that Ayodhya 
was not situated on the bank of the Canga but on the 
bank of the Sarayu and, as the Valmiki Raitiayena 
itself states the township was girdled by that river 
(saycdbyamiipaguliate)^a. fact which holds good even 
today. Since no other township on the bank of the 
Sarayu except (he one near Faizabad in Uttar Pradesh 
is known as Ayodhya, there is no reason for not accept* 
ing it as the Ayodhya of the Vafmiki Raniayana. 


At Sringaverapura, the Nishada Chief, Cuba, wel¬ 
comed the trio, viz. Rama, Sita and Lakshmana and 
later helped them ferry across the Ganga. Sumanim 
returned with the cliariot back to Ayodhya. 


At the end, the present writer would like to thank 
Joshi for having raised and revived certain issues be¬ 
cause it is only through such debates tliat the truth 
uiliniatcly emerges. 


Tatra raja Gnbo nama Rarnasyotmasamah sakka 
Nishadajatya batavan stiiapatisdwti vixrutah 11.44.9 
Tamaralab samparisbavajya Cuba Ragbavamabravit 
Yatbayodhya tatkedam te Rama kim karavani te 

11.44.12 

Svagatam te mahabaho taneyamakbita matii 
Vayam presbya bhavaii bltarta^adbu rajyaai prasadki 
nab 11. 44.14 

Anujttaya Sumantram eka sahalam chiva iam Cvham 
Asthaya navam Ramastu chodayamasa narikan 

11. 46.65 

Tatha sambhashamotia sa Sita Gangamaninidita 
Dakshina dakshinam tlram Ksbiprarncyabhyupagamat 

]i. 46.74 

Having crossed the Ganga, the trio proceeded to the 
confluence of the Ganga and Vamuna where they met 
the sage Bharadvaja at his hermitage. On being so 
advised by the sage, they crossed the Yamuna and 
moved on to Chitrakuta. 

Dhanvinau tattsukham gaiva lambamanc divakare 
Canga-Yamunavah sandhau prapaturnllayam mimeh 

II. 48.8 

Reonast vashramamasadya trasayeRttttigapdkshitttdi 
Gatva muhurtamadhvanom Sharadvajamitpagamat 

n. 48.9 
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A New Gupta Inscription from Kausambi 


B.C. Slmkla 


In the month of October 1982, t came to kaow abotit a 
newly discovered titseriplioa from Kausambi during 
my talks with Shri J,C. Tamdon, a famous antiquarian 
of Allahabad. He not only showed me the inscription 
but also kindly supplied its photographs. 

The inscription is engraved on a slab of sandstone 
measuring 54 X 40 cm. Unfortunately, it is broken at 
many points, as a result of which some lines and letters 
are missing. Two' Buddlia figures arc shown on either 
flanks of the slab. The figure on the right is seated on a 
lotus pedestal in Bhinnisparsamudra, According to 
Buddhist tradition, this posture marks the event at 
Bodhagaya whctc Gautama Buddha is believed to 
have invoked the earth as witness after his victory over 
Mara} The head is completely defaced, but for the 
traces of curly hair, a popular style of the Gupta period. 
The upper garment or chivera resting on the left por¬ 
tion of the body is also visible. The figure on the left 
flank is also seated on lotus pedestal. The fingers of 
the right hand arc placed over those of left hand sym¬ 
bolizing the turning of wheel or Dkarmachakra-pra* 
vartana.* There is a small stupa symbol just below the 
left figure. The right part of the slab below the figure 
of Buddha is completely broken. In the middle of the 
slab between the two figures, some traces of pedestal 
of the main iniagc (which is not there) may also be 
seen. It appears that the main image rested on it. It 
may also be taken to have contained the pedestal of 
the Dharmachakra< Here it may be pointed out that a 
simibr slab of sandstone with Buddlia figures, Dhoma- 
chakra and the inscription of Kumargupta 1 was dis¬ 
covered from Mankuwar,* a place in Karaet^ana sub¬ 
division of Allahabad District. It is staled in the ins¬ 
cription that the Buddha image was installed in Gupta 
era 129 during the reign of Kumargupta I. 

The present inscription is engraved in two parts. 
The upper part of the inscription has three lines and 
thirty-nine letters, whereas the lower one has seven 
lines and seventeen letters only. The upper part is almost 
well-preserved and barring a few letters it is easily 


readable. But the lower portion of the inscription is 
damaged to such an extent tliat it is difficult to form 
any Idea of the text. The script being Brahmi is read 
from left to right. The language is Sanskrit. The upper 
part of the inscription is as follows ; 

1. Siddham ye dharttta hetaprabhova hetasteshatit 
sathogala 

2. kyavadat tesha nciiaya niredhoh ewm va 

3. di mahasramana} 

Translation of the text’ 

1. or all the things that proceed from a cause, the 
Buddha had told the cause. 

2. And tells too how such sbaU come to Us end. 
Such 

3. is the word of Mahastaman 

The lower inscription may be read as follows : 

1. Dedkamayam 

2. Mata pUra 

3. pi-guru 

4. Ira da (?) 

5. .. 

6. j(j gu 

7. ptasya 

Orthography 

The inscription is interesting and reveals some 
important tendencies from the palacogfaphie point of 
view. The dental so has been rendered with a cerebral 
so* and cerebral sa has been altered by palatal sa} The 
palatal sa has also been written as dental sa} 

The tops of most of the letters arc ornamented with 
triangular htioks but some arc shown with a small 
horizontal h*nc.* This shows the inter-mixing of diffe¬ 
rent styles of the writing of Gupta Brahmi letters,” 
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The medial sipis used in this record are also note* 
worthy^ The sign a in the vo of the first line has been 
shown by an oblique stroke with triangular hooked 
end touching the top of the letter^ But in va of the 
second line and In ha of the third line, this sign is shown 
by a small vertical stroke touching the tops of the let- 
ters+ The sign, '17* in the letter Gu of the third line 
of the inscription in the lower part is raised upward 
paraUelly upto the top of the letter Ga. This type of 
medial sign is rare in a Gupta inscription. However^ 
in the Mankuwar inscription dated Gupta era 129* such 
an instance is met with.^^ The addition of r in the pra 
of the first line is shown is proportionately longer and 
ornannenial. This tendency prominently occurs from 
the time of Kumargupta L 

Historical analysis 

Unfortunately* no personal name is available in 
the record* hence it is very difficult to deduce any posi¬ 
tive historical result. But the script is itself a definite 
clue to assign the record to the Gupta period. How¬ 
ever, the only remaining word of the last line of the 
lower inscription, t,e.pWJ.va may be taken as Gi^ptasta 
suggesting the reign of some Gupta ruler* The frag¬ 
mentary text of the record reveals that the Buddhist 
formulae was inscribed on the slab either on the occasion 
of the mstalUtion of Buddha image or on the occasion 
of the donaUoft by some one to the Buddhist church. 
It is a well-known fact that the depiction of Buddha 
hgures in dilTcrcnt postures with Buddhist formulae 
was much popular in Gupta and post Gupta period-^' 
A brge number of seals have been reported from 
Sahjiki Dheri.^’ Saiichi,** Bhita,^* Rajghat,” Mirpur 
khas*^’ etc. showing almost the same style of depicting 
Buddha figures and the formulae. The records of 
Chandragupta IP* (Sanchi Ins. G.E. 93), Kumargupia 

(Manknwar Ins. G,E. 129)^ Budhagupta**^ (Suranath 
Ins. G.E. 157) and Vainyagupta“ (Gunaighar Ins. 
G.E. 188) clearly reveal the nature and purpose of 
donations given to Buddhist churches. 

Since* neither the name of the king nor that of the 
donee is available in the record in question^ w^e have 
to depend mainly on indirect evidences for relating 
the record to a particular king. The letters arc very 
close to those of the Mankuwar inscription of Kumar¬ 
gupia L SignificanLly enough* the stone slab of Man- 
kuwar also bears the Buddha figures in Bhumtsparsa 
and Dhanfia chakra praYartana postures in the same 
way as depicted on the present stone slab of Kausambi. 


Moreover, the distance between Mankuwar and Kau« 
sambi is hardly 35 kitomclres. The above considerations 
may bo taken to indicate that the record in question 
probably belonged to the reign of Kumargupta I. Al¬ 
though we can exclude the aUcmaiivc possibility of its 
being an inscription of the time of Vainy^gupta on the 
basis of the easterly distribution of all the records re¬ 
ferring to him. But in view of the discovery of the re¬ 
cords of Buddhagupta from Eran** and Mathura/* 
and other places this argument cannot be used to ex¬ 
clude Buddhagupta as well As an alternative possibility, 
the record may also be assigned to the reign of Buddha¬ 
gupta too, as even palaeography cannot be a guide for 
such narrow distinction in time. 
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Coins and Small Finds of Indian Origin in Ai-Khanum 
(Afghanistan) 

O. Gaillaame 


Two vol Dines coaceming the excavations in the Gra- 
eco*Bactrian city of Ai-Khanum in Afghanistan have 
recently been published, one being devoted to the coins 
except those found in hoards,^ the other dealing with 
the small fuida collected in the temple.* Furthermore, 
another volume devoted to the small finds outside the 
temple is to be published shortly.* 

On the occasion of the publication of these works- 
all of which are, unfortunately, presently available 
only in French—it seems appropriate to take a quick 
look of the coins and small finds from the AhKhanum 
t excavation, which provide confirmation of the existence 

of relations between Hellcnized Bactria and India in 
the 3rd century B.C and during the first half of the 
2nd century B.C. 

It is known that to the 3rd century B.C, the Hindu 
Kush range constituted the border running between 
Hctlenixed Bactria to the north and the Indian Maury a 
empire to the south. The treaty signed in 303 B.C. by 
king Selecus I and the Maury a king Chandragupta 
had confirmed the latter's sway over Arachosia and the 
Paropamisadac (southern half of Afghanistan). 

The geo-political state of affairs underwent a change 
at the beginning of the 2nd century B.C. The Gmeco- 
Bactrian kings (mainly Derntirius) crossed the Hindu 
Kush and overran N.W. India (approximately as far 
as the present day India—Pakistan border). E>espite 
the fact that these kings were definitely ousted from 
Bactria by nomadic invaders about 143 B.C., they 
continued to rule over theii Indian conquests for nearly 
a century. 

1. NamisiDatics. 

That there was contact with India is demonstrated 
by the discovery, on the one hand, of a series of six 
coins of king Agathocics and, on the other, of nume¬ 
rous pupch-nmrkcd poina. 


(a) The Indian coins of Agatkodes* 

These are drachms (therefore made of silver), square 
in shape, struck on the Indian standard with bilingual 
legend in Greek and Brahnti ('of king Agathocles'). 
The devices are, on the obverse, Balaram depicted as 
'ploughman* (sapkarashana) with wing plough and, 
on the reverse, Vasudeva-Krishna with wheel idtakra) 
and conch shell (sankfia}. 

These Agathocics coins, which, according to P. 
Bernard, date back to 180-170 B.C., are nearly the 
oldest depictions of Indian deities we have and as such 
constitute noteworthy evidence about the nature of the 
Bhagavata religion, first form of Vaishnavrsm (this is 
to be related to the Ganida column erected at Besnagar 
near Sanchi, about 115-110 B.C, by a certain Heli- 
odorus, ambassador of king Antialcidas of Taxila), 

(h) The pvach-marked coins 

More than 700 coins of this sort have been found at 
Ai-Khanum; 677 clustered in a hoard discovered in 
1970.* Six symbols arc shown on each of these coins, 
5 being on the obverse, I on the reverse. The most com¬ 
mon symbol on the reverse (found on over 550 coins) 
is in all likelihood the mark of the Taxila mint: a dot 
fianked by two crescents and by two elements diflIcuJt 
to identify (arrows, stylized fish?). According to p, 
Bernard, the above mentioned hoard would have been 
buried about 170 B.C. 

2. Small Finds 

There is no doubt that almost all the small finds 
are purely the products of Hellenistic craftsman ship. 
Nevertheless, as we shall see, Indian infiuence is not 
entirely absent; 

(a) It is re^onablc to suppose that particular raw 
materials required for icwellcry-making were imported 
from India: sbell-fish, semi-predous atones such as 
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cornelian, agate, onyx and perhaps some of the ivory 
carved at Ai-Khatinm, However, as far as ivoiy' 'S con¬ 
cerned we know that there were elephants at ’Ai-Khanum 
as shown by the discovery of two elephants, hook (oa- 
kwta} made of iron or bronze (PL 19.1), The elephants 
used in the Seleucid and Graeco-Bactrlan armies ori¬ 
ginated, as we know, in India. 

(b) However, India was not just important as a 
basic supplier of raw materials. Some ivory or shell 
finds from Ai-Khatium are quite possibly linked to 
Indian artbtie tradition : 

—A wingless ivory sphinx (PL 19,11) which H.P. 
Franefort links to similar representations found 
at Bharhut, Pitalkhora, Mathura, Aniaravali and 
Begram; 

—A nude female ivory figurine (PL 19, lit) wearing 
a double necklace intcresccting just beneath the 
bust. According to H.P. Franefort, Indian origin 
for this piece of ornament cannot be ruled out. 
However, Syro-Mesopatomian or Iranian origin 
should not he dismissed either; 

—A nude female ivory figurine (PL 19. IV) with 
movable arms. Here again, the fmd may have 
originated in India. Dolls of this sort have actually 
been found at Champa in Bihar (6th—5iti 
centuries B,C.) as well as at Taxilat 

—^The most extra-ordinary find is undoubtedly a 
disc made of shell.* Only half of this disc (diam. 2 
cm) is preserved (PL 19. V). It is made ofassemblcd 
small shell plaques in which bits of stained glass 
were inlaid. Enough remains to give us an idea 
of the motif depicted. A frieze runs right around 
the edge of the disc showing flowery branches 
alternating with animals (peacock, deer), build¬ 
ings and some people. The main scene, occupying 
the central part of the disc, apparently depicted a 
retinue of riders escorting the procession of an 
important personage in a park. In fact, the re¬ 
mains of two groups of individuals underneath 
parasob can be made out along with the shoes of 
a horse team, some riders, some moulded columns 
and various plants. 


This find indeed would appear to bo Indian in ori¬ 
gin, It is known that the making of jewellery using 
shells is a tradition which can be traced back to the 
Indus civilization. There is no doubt that the idea of 
motif came from India. Similar moulded columns arc 
found in figurative representations at Bharhut; Sonchi^ 
Bodh Gaya, etc., similar plant motifs at Begram; as 
for the peacock, it is a common motilTon Maurya coin 
punches and at Bharhut, Snnehi, etc. 

This work of art, dating back to the second quarter 
of the second century B.C, attests to the high level of 
artistic achievement reached under the Sunga dynasty. 

The Agathocles coins, the punch-marked coins and 
the shell disc all date back to 180—150 fi.C. (the other 
discussed cannot be dated as accurately). This period 
is in fact the only one during which the Greek kings 
reigned over Bactria and India at the same time. This no 
doubt explains why F. Bernard takes the view that 
these Indian coins and disc do not reflect steady com¬ 
mercial exchange between Baciria and India but rather 
should he seen as the fruit of raids or as the result of 
tribute raised by Bactrian kings throughout the Indian 
territories. However, this will remain an open question 
until such time as we have a better understanding of 
craftsmanship under the Maurya and Sunga kings. 
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Three Saucer-Type Coins from Varanasi 

Halditar Pathak 


I am reporting here three oup-shapcd coins in which 
two are of double-ofaverse marks and the third is of 
single-obverse marks, I have already reported two 
double-obverse type of coins. 

These types of coins are only known in silver, and 
they are called cup-shaped or sauccr-like coins bc- 
oiuse they look like shallow cups or saucers^ This 
variety of five coins were first published in 1941.® After 
some time some more coins have come to light.® Blanks 
of these coins were prepared by flattening thin globules 
of specified weight and wore uhimatoly impressed on 
one side with individual punches in a heated state. In 
this way of punching the side that received punch im- 
pression became aomewbat concave in appearance. 
Miyjority of these coins bear four broad symbols. 

Dr. Lahiri opines* that cup-shaped coins were 
three denominational currency. They were full, one 
sixth and one twelth pieces respectively weighing forty- 
eight, eight and four rafti coins. They arc considerably 
thicker in fabric and are having four broad symbols in 
which two are constant, similar in design, comparatively 
big in size and always uniform in dimension while the 
other two arc always found in the smaller dimension. 
The bigger symbols (A) has at its centre a small circle 
with dots, the other smaller symbols found only on the 
coins of lower denomination docs not have that circle. 
In this way a formula having been framed as ABXX 
Lahiri opines that the few other marks which arc found 
on these coins were impressed by the banker, traders, 
and others through whose hands they passed during 
circulation.® 

Eight Mfff pieces which are flat, thin and smaller 
in size due to small flan bears two broad symbols A-B. 
Where as four rant pieces are having smaller flan bear 
only one broad ornamental symbol with a dotted circle 
at the centre (‘A’J-* 

Jn this way three varieties of coins are reported but 


Out of three, two coins are double-obverse and are of 
different weights. Due to doubie-puncting two coins 
became some what fiat. A number of silver punched- 
niarked coins are found with the obverse group of marks 
stamped on both faces. On them, tJio group of marks 
on one face is older and more worn than tfiat of the 
other. This shows that when the older side of obverse 
marks became somewhat worn out after some ti me 
they were reslruck with the other set of obverse marks. 
Thus, these coins were re-issued by the authorities hav¬ 
ing later set of obverse marks.’ E.H.C. Walsh first 
noticed double-obverse type of coins in PaiJa Hoard, 
The Paila Hoard of coins were of local scries of the 
punch-marked coins whereas Big Bhir mound coins 
were of the Imperial series * Sixty-four coins of Big 
Bhir mound were found of the double-obverse group. 
The older obverse symbol group vas either so much 
jumbled with the minute Schroff-marks or had become 
flat due to rcpunching on the other side or had already 
become very much worn, while they were repimchcd, 
E.H.C, Walsh recognised one or two symbols on older 
side and P,L. Gupta recognised 25 symbols on older 
side,* Thereafter P.L, Cupla found two double-obverse 
coins in Raichur Hoard and 96 in the Amravali Hoard.*® 
On the Amravali hoard of coins the reverse side in smal¬ 
ler than the coins found in Bhir Mound Hoard, Hence 
he could identify the older reverse on 58 coins only 
but not in all the eases all the five symbob.” Other 
hoards might be having such coins: but they have not 
yet been brought to light. 

The importance of the double-obverse punched- 
marked coins in the study of these coins lies in the fact 
that they determine chronology to the coins of various 
symbol groups. P.L. Gupta has drawn attention to the 
fact and its importance but 1 am not aware if any work 
on the chronology on the basis of the double-obverse 
coins have btsen studied by any scholar. The cup-shaped 
double-obverse type of coins is not yet published, n 
think that these coins are very rare and, belong to thie 
Kashi Mahajanpada period. These three coins archas 
the collection of Shri J,S. Mishra, A.E.C. and he 
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kindly permitted me to publish it. T am thankfu] to 

him. 

Description of the coins 

1st Coin; Shape: Oval Stsw; 3 X 2.5 cm. 

Weight: 4.7 gm. C^2.S5 grain), 

Older obverse 

(1) Two big flowers in the middle having seven 
petals: in each petal prominent dots are pie- 
sent. In the right side of the flowers three petals 
of lower side are damaged. 

(2) Two circular ponds, one pond is between the 
two flowers and the other below its side, each 
having five small fishes arranged in a circle. 

(3) Two solar symbols, one is on the upper side 
and other is touching the lel^ side of flower. 

(4) Two trees are above the two flowers, the right 
side of the tree is having six branches and the 
left side of the tree is attached with big flowers. 

(5) A circle having a small ball between the two 
flowers. 

Reverse (new obverse) 

(1) Two solar symbols, one on the upper side and 
the other is below side. 

(2) Three bundles of flower buds, in one bundle 
of flower buds the upper portions arc touching 
each other. The bundles of flowers which are 
four to six in number are arranged in a circle. 
These arrangementa of symbols are never seen 
on any type of the coins found in Amravati, 
Taxila and Palia Hoards. 

(3) In crescent a pellet—new type of symbols 

(4) Five small trees arc present. 

2nd Coin: Shape; Oval Size: 2.5X2.5 cm. 

Weight: 4.5 gm (6B.75 gr,).. 


Older obverse 

(t) Two shader chakra in which three are the 
double-snak hood and the other three aie single 
hoods (new types of symbols) 

(2) Two double trees are present, in each big tree 
a small tree is installed, (New type of syambols). 

(3) A solar symbol 
Reverse 

(1) A solar symbol 

(2) Indradhwaja 

(3) Trees 

3rd Coin: Shape; Ova! Size: 2.5X3 cm. 
Weight: 4.8 gram (74.4 grain) 

Obverse 

(1) Two solar symbols 

(2) Two big flowers 

(3) Two shader chakra in which three are the 
double snake hood and the other three are 
single hoods. 

Reverse 

Blank 
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Book Reviews 


J*N. Pal, ArchaeoloEy of Smitfem tfttar Pradesh (Cera¬ 
mic Industries of North Vindbya$)» pp* 190» Plates 8, 
Figures 26, Swabha Prakasliaii Allahabad 1986* Price 
250/-. 

Amongst younger archaeologists, Dr. J.N, Pal's is 
a Well known name. He has now come out with a very 
welcome book on the archaeology of southern Uttar 
Pradesh (U.P.), Though he starts with an Early Palaeo¬ 
lithic background, the main periods dealt with in the 
book range from Mesolithic to the Early Historic 
periods. The geographical area covered by the book 
extends from the Bundclkhand to the Baghclkhand 
regions of UP between 23*52' and 26*30' N and 78*08' 
and 83*33’ E, an expanse of about 80,000 sq. kms. As 
the book was originally conceived as a Ph.D. thesis, 
it has naturally the constraints of a thesis format. 

It is refreshing to see the data on ecology, c lunate 
and physiology of the areas. He gives some idea of the 
forest produce of the region too. Dr. Pal has had the 
distinction of working with the Allahabad University 
team, under the dynamic leadership of Prof. G.R. 
Sharma. Thus his firsthand experience of a variety of 
sites, of different periods, has imbued the book with 
authenticity and widest of perspective. For the first 
film- readable summaries of the archaeological assem¬ 
blages of the sites like Morhana Pahaf, Baghaikhor, 
Lckhahia, Chopani Mando, Koldihava, Mahagara, 
Indari, etc. have become available. The author also 
discusses the numerous O* dates of the sites of the 
southern U.P. Tables on C** dates and site details are 
especiaUy useful. Koldihva had given three C“ dates 
of 5000-6000 B.C. range—but the author believes that 
these dates do not belong to the Neolithic strata of the 
site, though Prof. G.R, Sharma always claimed high 
antiquity for KLoldihva Neolithic on the basis of pre¬ 
cisely these early C** dates. The author seems to be¬ 
lieve, though he docs not make it explicit, that the Neoli¬ 
thic of this area could be mid-second millennium B.C., 
rather than earlier. A more controlled sample 
tJon may provide the right answers. The rae^hthic 
culture represented by Kotia, Kakoria, etc. is aUo 
insecurely C^* dated and needs to be covered with 
further dates. 


The third Chapter has the enigmatic title of 'Meso¬ 
lithic Ceramic Industry*. This naturally sounds a bit 
anachronistic. Mesolithic is generally considered to be 
a bridge between Neolithic and the earlier Stone Age 
Industries and is basically a late pliase of Stone Age, 
de void of metal and ceramic artifacts. Mesolithic cera¬ 
mic industry thus sounds a contradiction in terms. This 
sort of situation arises because in India we tend to 
associate neolithic only with polished stone axes. Neo¬ 
lithic culture basically is a sedentary way of life where 
pottery alone has a role to play. Therefore, it may be 
belter to call these cultures Neolithic rather than Meso¬ 
lithic. Pottery may be used as an indicator of settled life 
pattern. The pottery tables provide useful statistics of 
different wares in each layer—such frequency distri¬ 
bution is rare in Indian publication and hence most 
welcome. Some percentages are given to the third place 
of decimals, indicating more accuracy than warranted. 
The line drawings of the pottery are generally of good 
quality though the same thing cannot be said of the 
plates. In fact, the get up, format, printing of the book 
is of very good quality, only the plates produce a jarr¬ 
ing note. Though at places the author indulges in hyper- 
diffusionist hypotheses, on the whole the book has been 
written in a very objective style. It gives a large body of 
data about these little known southern UP cultures in 
a very lucid and readable style. Thus the book is not 
only valuable for students and teachers but also for 
the general lay readers. Dr. FaL deserves the thanks of 
the archaeological community for bringing out this 
timely and small volume on the archaeology of Baghel- 
khand and Bundclkhand. Dr. Pal has done an excellent 
job, and his book is much better than other books on 
the archaeology of U,P. 

D.P. Agrawal 

* • « 

K.M. Varma, Amarevaii and the BegimtiDgs of stucco 
Modelling in India, published by proddu, Santiniketan 
(1985), pp. 82. 

Dr K.M. Varma is a well-cstablisbed author known for 
his in depth studies on Indian art and for his strong 
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grip on Iltohiryr cspeciaLLy the Sanskrit sources. In his 
latest book under review^ Varma advances arguments 
to show that the art of stucco modelling was first prac¬ 
tised in India at Amaravnu and not in Gandlinm as is 
normally believed. He criucally analyses the available 
evidence and traces the tradition of the use of stucco 
to the period of Hatappan civilization. 

Dr Varma^'s smali book has about tweniy-ihrec 
sub headi ngs under which he discusses bes ides a general 
introductioitp meaning of ihcsord wtuccOj its antiquity 
in Indtap beginning of stucco modcUing^ antiquity of 
Anuiravati, stucco in Amaravaii and elsewhere^ theory 
of Gandhara association of stucco modellingp Amara- 
vat I stucco sculptures and other sinulnr figures from 
Andhra sites and the technique of Anmravati stucco 
and their importance in Indian art. It also contains 
three plates iliusirating Amaravati stucco sculptures, 
useful bibliography and an index. 

Defining stucco Dr Varnta says that it is termed 
as Siidha In ancient Sanskrit Utemturc but then he writes 
that sudftit is used sometimes to mean slaked lime for 
white-washing walls which according to him is techni¬ 
cally an incorrect usage, and in ancient technical lite¬ 
rature it is never used with a such a meaning. However 
Varnia^s contention creates difficulty in tracing ihc ori¬ 
gin of a word like saudkaj i.c. a palace (literally) coated 
with lime plaster or covered with lime wash (sudfia 
sitbhram saudham}^ which has been very commonly 
used in ancient Sanskrit texts* In our view sudha seems 
to stand for stucco and lime plaster as well as bme- 
wash. 

On the tradition of embellishing ihc stupas partly 
with stone slabs and partly with ornate designs on plas¬ 
ter in Andhradesa, Varim strongly contradicts the 
opinion of Longhurst and Ramachandran who re¬ 
garded it to be the conlribution of Gandharan Buddhists. 
He, on the other hand, regards it to be of Anoaravaii 
origin although we feel that chances of the emergence 
of the plaster ornamentation were more in western 
Indian Rock-cut caves where perhaps aesthetically it 
was found essential to cover the rough and porus sur¬ 
faces of the colconic trap, wheiher sculp lured or plam^ 
with a coal of white plaslcr which was also painted. 
Yet one cannot deny some Hellenislic impaci on. ihe art 
of Amaravati in ihc motifs like garland-bearers or 
olher art centres of Andhra and in Dcccair. Another 
important point raised by Dr Varmn is that the nmamla 
system of measuring human body» which according to 
him began around lOBO B,C, was evolved or at least 
^ystemittized and perfeetedat Amaravati. He also ad¬ 
mits that this system was already known in Greece 


around the fifth-fourth century E.C* from w here Romans 
boiTowcd it. Yet, he says that there is no reason to 
beiieve that Attwravati arlisls got it from the Graeco^ 
Romaii traditions and he proves hts contention by 
statini that the ttaratala system was hardly krovn to 
Candharan sculptors who were otherwise so close to 
Hellenistic woHd, 

Dr Varma stylistically dates the fragments of 
Amnravati sculptures in stucco, discovered nearly a 
ccniury back by Alemandcr Kea, to the first century 
A.D. and calls them pre-Gandharait in character and 
thereby stresses his postulate that stucco modelling 
started in India at Amaravati. But an assessment of his 
throe illustrations—two human and a lion figure-— 
suggests for them a date not earlier than the second 
century A.D. espocially, in view of the kepardin like 
knotted hair on a head (fig. 1), sharp facial traits and 
a cap like Kead*drcss uncommon in Andhra sculptures 
In the other (fig. 2) and stylized features of lion (fig. 3). 
It appears that the idea of independent image in stucco 
is basically outside the Indian context for it could not 
liavc been subjected to daily rituals and therefore, 
its use initially was possibly to serve some sort of a 
decorative purpose. So far as the emergence of the art 
of stucco modelling at Amaravati is concerned Dr K.M. 
Varma docs not deny the probability that the Roman 
contacts with India might liave inspired the Amaravati 
sculptors to make use of stucco as a medium for figure 
sculpture. He furihcr feels that it was only the idea that 
seems to have been borrowed from the Rontans by 
Andhra artists and there was no direct influence. We 
have no comments to offer on these inferences. However, 
we may like to add that hollow kaolin figurines (terra* 
cottas) available in the excavations in the levels asso¬ 
ciated with early centuries of Christian era in Deccan 
and elsewhere also seem to have an outside source as 
far as the technique is concerned. On the whole Dr 
Varma’s book in itself is a w ell written text with thought 
provoking contents and remarkable precision. He 
is also to be titanked for its fine produclion, 

M.C. JosUi 

* • * 

Amarcndra Nath. Buddhist Images and Narratives; 
pages Xr + I20; plates 16; published by Books and 
Books, C4A/20A, Janakpuri, New Delhi. Price Rs. 254. 

Edsin*gol! Whoever has heard of this! Vet, here 
an young Indian archaeologiat. Amarcndra Nath, has 
vwitten an attractive book, Buddhist Images A ltd ^/arra^ 
lives on the finds from an archaeological site called 
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Khara Khoto on the bank of Edsin-gol River in inner 
Mongolia. It gratifying to note that young archaeolo¬ 
gists, especially Indian, have turned their eyes towards 
archaeological sites washed by unknown rivers, un¬ 
known even to editorial boards of standard atlases 
and encyclopaedias, when focussing attention on sites 
in well and little known river valleys of the Indian 
subcontinent is the a ta mode. Incidentally this is the 
first book to appear on the finds of Sir Anrel Stein. 

The site, wc learn, was discovered in 1908 by 
a Russian Explorer, Col, Kozlov. Sir Anrel Stein toured 
the Edsin-gol delta in 19J4 and brought his finds to 
India. The finds now form part of the Central Asian 
Collection of the National Museum, New Delhi. 

The author has planned the book very well, devot¬ 
ing special attention to the ratio or proportion of space 
to importance of the topic, a ratio more often ignored 
by scholars. In the first twenty seven pages, called back¬ 
drop by him, he has dealt with factors like setting, his¬ 
torical perspective, the route favoured by explorers, 
earlier works on the subject, etc. Thus he has acquanted 
the reader with information required for a clear com¬ 
prehension of what follows, Theu he proceeds to three 
topics, Buddha and Bodhisattvas, Female Divinities 
and Male Divinities, assigning a Chapter with an 
average of nineteen pages to each. Lastly he takes up 
the narratives, which get almost the same space as the 
first chapter. What precise pbnning? 

This passion of the author for mathematical accuracy 
is reflected in the treatment of his subject. As a scholar 
he is bound by certain conventions, i.e. he has to des¬ 
cribe the finds, compare the finds with similar finds 
discovered at other sites, probe literary sources and 
finally offer his conclusion. He has meticulously adhered 
to this. For instance, take hii treatment of Mahamayuri 
in the chapter titled Female Divinities. Two scholars, 
Alice Getty and A.K. Cordon liave thrown much light 
on the forms of Buddhist divinities and variations in 
their forms in other regions. But their desoriptloE on the 
‘Queen of Magic Art*, one of the forms of Mahamayuri, 
is rather sketchy. Our author has not only tallied his 
woodcut of Mahamayuri with those referred to by 
Getty and Gordon, but also compared it with another 
woodcut representation from Tibet. Further he has 
delved into Buddhist scriptures like the Sadhtiitomala 
NispanitayogaYali, etc. to give authenticity to his views. 
Consequently the reader never feels bored. 

Authors generally leave the note and reference por¬ 
tion cither to their students or assistants. This author 


is an exception. He leaves nothing more to desire or 
find fault with in this respect. 

The publishers have lavished care in the production 
of this book. The dust-jacket is pleasing, the message 
about the book and the author kindles the curiosity of 
the reader, as it should. But they have followed the 
dicta of their fellow publishers in propitiating the prin¬ 
ter’s devil and editor by giving them full liberty to 
appear wherever they like. Not fair. 

A very well written book, worthy of emulation by 
aspiring authors! other Edsin-gols are waiting. 

S.P, Gupta 

• • * 

D.K, Chakrabarti & S.J. Hasan, The Aoliquilics of 
Kaiigta, Munshi Ram Manohar Lai Publishcrr Pvt. Ltd., 
New Delhi 1984, pp. 86’ Plate 26, price not slated. 

The Anti^ifdtics of Kangra is a useful comolidation of 
studies about finds of archaeological significance, toth 
prehistoric and historic including artistic, numismaiic 
and epigraphical- U also incorporates the results of the 
explorations undertaken by the authors in 1980. It is 
a useful guide to (a) morphology of the rock strata, 
whether quartzite, granite or gneiss, which occur errati¬ 
cally in the Sliivalifc hills at other comparable sites. 
This would also enable the verification of the explana¬ 
tion for crpatlo morphology of reek strata as due either 
to glacial action or the formation of Sikhov Cones. 
(b) the status of stone tool industry; the significance of 
Ror (along with the polished implements from. Haripur 
Culer area) ns marking the change Irom paleolithic to 
neolithic culture. In this context there is need for more 
detailed description of the stone tools discovered at 
Ror, although this has beeu done elsewhere by G.C. 
Mohapatra, the excavator of the site, (c) status of the 
iron industry : 

(t) the types of ores—haematite, magnetite, lino- 
nile, lateritc—available locally and mine sites j 

(ii> the technique of fabrication of sponge iron and 
of welding and bonding instead of fusion; 

(iii) the fabrication equipment and facilities to appre¬ 
ciate how far the iron indusiry was local, the 
level of technology and that the solitary piece 
of iron knife .and an iron arrow-head (page 86 
was not imported from outside the area. 
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I would. howovcT, like to point out tiiat chapter 2. 
Prehistory, though it aontains valuable matciial, is 
expressed in a manner that it can be understood only by 
those who are familiar with prehistorical archaeological 
studies. 

The concluding chapter emphasises the importance 
of Kangra studies in the main stream of Indian history. 
It highlights the fact that the prehistoric and early histo¬ 
ric linds arc fragmentary and meagre; and that there is 
an intriguing hiatus between the early historical and the 
medieval periods at the present stage of our knowledge. 

Y. Krishan 


* * * 


Gregory L. Posschl, KulU, Carolina Academic Press, 
Durham. USA, (19S6), pp. 168+Xll. 25 rigures and II 
plates. Price not men lion led. 

The book deals primarily with the problem of trade 
between the Indus Valley and Mesopotamia, both in 
the light of Mesopotamian texts and the archaeological 
remains located in the Euphrates—Indus Divide, cover¬ 
ing much of southern Iran and sonthern Baluchistan 
It has, therefore, far larger a canvas to cover than 
merely the sites of KLulli culture, although Kulii has 
been used as the pivot. The book has been divided into 
five chapters, grouped in two parts, followed by Con¬ 
clusions, two appendices, notes, tabbs and biblio- 
^aphy. The first three chapters (Pan I) deal with the 
material remains located at KuUi and Mchi as well as 
Nindowari, Niat Buthi, etc. all in southern Baluchistan. 
This part also mentions eighty odd sites of KuUi cul¬ 
ture-complex known so far. Finally, it reflects upon 
the relationship between the highland sites of KuUi 
Culture and the lowland sites of the Harappan Culture 
with the central idea that KuUi may have played the 
middle man's role in the Indus-Mesopotamian trade. 

Chapter 4 deals with subjects like Economic Rela¬ 
tionship of southern Baluchistan and Sind with south¬ 
west Asia during the third millcTinium, in the light of 
material remains located at sites like Tepe Yahya and 
Shahr-i Sokhta in Iran and sites located in Persian Gulf 
islands, supposed to be Dtlmun regjon of cuneiform 
texts. 

Chapter 5 deals with the age old probbm of the 
Indus Urbanization, but exclusively in the light of 
Mesopotamian trade with the Indus. 


The author concludes that Mesopotamian interests 
in the Indus arose as the direct consequence of the 
disputes that often aroso between the rulers of Meso¬ 
potamia and Iran over imports, repeatedly hampering 
the royal and tempb projects which the Mesopotamians 
used to undertake in iheir cities. 

A lot of theoretical approaches to ancient trade 
have been discussed although, understandably, C.C. 
Lamborg-Karlovsky and his writings in the light of 
Tepe Yahya’s reports have been discussed in great 
detail. The author has taken note of all the recent rele¬ 
vant publications including Shashi Asthana’s Fre^ 
Harappan Cultures of India and the Borderlands (Mew 
Delhi 1985) and the unpublished works of Jim Shaffer, 
such as "The Harappan External Trade: A critical 
Assessment' and 'The Indus Valley, Baluchistan and 
Helman Traditions: Neolithic to Bronze Age’ and of 
M.R. Mughal such as The Early Harappan Feriod 
in the Greater Indus Valley, However, ore significant 
omission has been the paper entitled *Indus-Meso- 
potamian Trade: Mature of the trade, and a structural 
Analysis of the operative System*, published in the 
Essays in Indian Protohistory Delhi 1979), smcc 
here a fresh model of ludus-Mesopotamlan trade was 
presented by an Asian author. 

It is a very well argued thesis which has not only 
republished all rcbvant maierial on the Kulli complex 
but which has also picked up issues which have been 
engaging all serious scholars of the Indus Civilization. 
But we doubt if the him that the roots of the Indus 
urbanization may lie in the Indus-Mesopotamian trade 
will bo acceptable to sohohirs at this stage of our know¬ 
ledge. 

The author, like many of us in India, also feels iliat 
a significant lacuna still exists in our knowledge re¬ 
garding the transition from the so-calbd Early Harap¬ 
pan to Mature Harappan. 

The book has been beautifully produced although 
the plates at the end could present enlarged pictures, 
at least double of their sizes, for better view (it was 
possible even though these were copied from Aurel 
Stein s old publications). We however recommend it 
for all serious students and researchers of the Indus 
studies. 

—S.P, CUPPTA 
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A.IC Singh, Trans^Himalsyan Wall Paintings, Agnm 
Kaln Prakashan, Kew Delhi, 1985. pp. I 92 'i-viii. Photo¬ 
graphs 126, including seven in colour. One niap. Price: 
Rs. 400. 

The book, a Ph.D. thesis, ia divided into eight 
chapters with a couple of appendices. It dcaU with 
the ]lth-t3th century works of art—paintings and 
stucco—^primarily in the Buddhist monasteries and 
temples located in Ladakh, Lahul, Spiti and Kinnaur, 
such as Alchi, Mongyu, Tabo, Nako and Charang. 
These were known to art historians earlier also, but 
Atchl alone was studied in great detail. That Dr, Singh 
revisited all of them again, restudied them, separated 
the old from the new as well as the repainted ones, is 
indeed a commendable exercise by a young scholar 
with very little financial support from our universities— 
we someumes collected small stmts of money at Delhi 


to finance his journeys which he undertook during the 
period of his studies. Dr. Singh has gathered here a 
lot of information on the subjem—both on styles and 
iconography—and this can be utilized as a base-work 
for long-term projects. Once Shri M.N, Deshpande had 
also done some very useful work in the monasteries of 
Lahul and Spiti valleys but it has as yet not been pub¬ 
lished, Profs. Tucci, Sncllgrove and their students 
worked earlier in trans-Himalayan region and their 
publications are also available, but good research work 
by Indian students has started only with the work of 
Dr. Singh. 

Unfortunately, such a good work has been published 
by one who very often publishes good things in worst 
blocks and full of proof mistakes. 


—S.P. CUFTA 
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Appendix r 


The Collection 

(Copper HosknA Implci^nu in ihe NaEk>nal MiL^um) 


1. 

&S.256 

Harpoon. 

14. 

70.61 

Antennae swoitl 



Sha^bad, Diftt. Hardoi 



^fodhe^a, Dis(t. ^fallasana 



33.5 K 7.2 enw 



L.46. 05 cm. 


6S.267 

Flat celt 

15. 

70.62 

Antqnn^ iword 



Shahabad, Dktt. Hardoi 



Mod>bcra, Distt, Matusana 



l6.3x9Jefft 



L,32.3 cm 


612SS 

Flat ocit 

16. 

70.63 

Antennze award 



Shahabad, Distt Hanloj 



Modhera, Dkit. Mahas^ma 



14 K 7 cm. 



L.52.0S cm 

4. 

61239 

Bar eeli 

17. 

71.219 

Flal cell 



Distt. Hardoi 



Shahabad, Hguddi 



\9J.%Scni 



10,5x17 cfn. 

5, 

66.2^ 

Antennae sv^Onl 

18. 

7L220 

Fluit cell 



Simhabad, DisiT. Kardoi 



ShalULhod, Hardoi 



37,0 Ji 0 cm. 



11.5x7£m 

6. 

^.29 

Harpoon 

19. 

71^1 

Flat celt 



Slmhabad, Distt. HartSoi 



Sbahabodt Hardoi 



36 X 6.1 cm. 



14 X 5.5cm, 

X 

66.30 

Flat celt 

2D. 

71J22 

Flat celt 



Shahabad, Distl. Hardoi 



Shahabod, Distl, Hardoi 



m3 X 13 Jem 



6.5 X 4.5 cm. 

S. 

66.31 

Flat celt 

2L. 

71.223 

Flat celt 



Shahabad, Dlstt. Haidoi 



Shahabad, DisU, Hardoi 



10.6 X 7 dill 



5 *15cm 



Shahabad, DisU. Hardoi 

Z>. 

75.152 

Antcniuke $¥iX7id {hrokca three pieces) 



10.6 X 7crtl. 



Shahabad, DhiU Hanloi 

L.56 rail. 

f. 

66.138 

^tluopomarpiiic 6*ufc 

Ctiandau&i. Dlslt. Moiadabad 

23. 

75,151 

Hatchet or 



42x38 cm. 



Shohabad^ Dbtu Hnrdoi 
i 3.5cm. 

*0. 

67.L38 

Harpoon 

Shahabodt Distt. Haidoi 

24. 

75.154 

Flat cell {with an cfigiavcd leaf) 



l9x4J cm. 



Shahabad, Bktt. Haxdoi 
t4.S cm 

lU 

67J39 

Ajiletume &iivoril 

Shahabad, Dbtt. Haidoi 

26-2 X 4.5 cm. 

25. 

73.155 

Flat celt 

Shaflabad^ Distt. Hardoi 

H X 5.3cm 

12, 

67.140 

Harpoon 

Shahabnd, Dtatl. Hardoi 

35.7x6.8 cm 

26. 

75.156 

Flat celt (rectaiiiiuJar) 

Sbahabad, Distt. Hardot 

15.1 x9cni. 

13, 

70.60 

Antennae aword 

27. 

75.157 

Shouldered Cell 



Modhera, DiatL Mahesaaa 



Shahabad* Distt. Hardoi 



1^50 cm 



15.6 X 12.5 cm. 
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75.158 

Hit cell 

ShalialMd. Distl- Hanloi 

43. 

85.179/2 

ShouldrrcJ otU 


Shfthabtiui. Dblt Haftk>i 



17.1 Jt ll cm- 



12x11 cnu 


75.159 

Flit all 

SluhalAl, Dislt Haniai 

15,8 k 7.8 em. 

46. 

85.iao;i 

Talked Wctd-Chiscl {Khurpi^ 

29. 


ShahabAd, Dislt HanSoi 

20.9 X 6.5 cm. 


84.397 

Harpoon 

Ullftf Pradesh 

47* 

83.180/1 

Targfd Weed Chisel ^KknFpO 

30, 

Shahabad, Distt. HanSot 

20.9 X 6.5 cm. 



32 5x1 cor. 




84.386 

Hitpoofl 

Uttar PraiJcsh 

48. 

85.181/2 

TAngc<I Wced-Chfeel 

31. 

Shfthibad* Dislt. H&dci 

20x 6Jcltt 



3^.5 s 6 cm- 



32. 

85.70 

Shouldered axe 

Uitir Prodeih 

49. 

S5.182 

^>earHead 

Shahabad, DbU. Hardot 



18,5x16.1 C1TL 



t9.9x 1.8 cm. 

31. 

85.ZI 

Flat cell 

Uilar Pradesh 

». 

85.] 13 

Splayed a»c (i^ fragments) 
Shahabod, Dbtt Hardoi 



13.7 s 8,4 cm. 



0) 5-7 X 7-6 cm* 

(it) L0x]0.4cftu 

14. 

85.171 

AnteiuHc sword four pans) 
Shahatad, Dislt. Hardoi 

5t 

86.' 

Harpoon 



49i 6Jem. 



Amrohaw Momdabad 
35x4.5Gtit 

55. 

85.172 

Anicnnae sword 

Shahabad, Dstt. Hardoi 

52. 

U3 

Flal «1t 



33x4ctn. 



Amroha, Ntomdabad 

16.4x 13.6 cm. 

36l 

85.173 

AiUHiAoc twoni 

Shahabod. Disii. Hartloi 

53. 

86.4 

Flat «ii 

Amroha, Moradabad 

37. 

85.174 

Antennae swoid 



24 X 5*4 cm. 


Shahabad, trisU. Hardoi 

16,7x4.4 cm. 

54. 

86.5 

Hajpoon 

Lhiar Pradcib 



31. 

85.175 

Anieiuiac sword (fraamentaoH) 



31.5 a 6*5 cm. 

Shahabad, Dan. Hardoi 






11.2 X 3.2cm. 

55. 

86.6 

Flat odi 

Uttar Ffadesh 

39. 

85.176 

Spearhead (tanS mi»ms> 



115x8.5 cut 


Shahabod, Dijlt. Hardoi 

27x3.2 cm. 

56. 

86.S9/1 

Lugged axe 

Mohamadabadx near Sitapur 



40. 

85.177 

Kaxpoon 

Shahabad,Di*«.Haidol 



l3x 11 an- 



25x600. 

57. 

86.59/2 

^wildcrfd cell 

Kanpur 

41. 

85.178/1 

S^yedaxo 



13.7 X 13.8cm. 

Shahabadt D«$«. Hardoi 

14x 12.2 011. 

Flatoelt 

Shahabad. Hatdoi 


86.59/3 

Shoultkred celt 

Shahabibd, Hardoi 





42. 

85.178/2 



20 X 16J cm. 

1.56 X 10.8 cm. 



59 . 

86.59/4 

Shouldered gelt 

43. 

83.178/3 

Splayed sm 



Kanpur 


Shahabad. DisM. Hardoi 

17.8 X 15 cm 



13.3 X 11.5 cm. 


44. 

85.179/1 

Shouldered celt 

60r 

86*59/5 

Flai cell 

Shahabad, Distt. Haidoi 



Unnao 



11.7x12600- 



mSx ilJicm. 






THS CmtECTEON 


(SI. 86.59/6 Raioeli 

Shafubodt HAn\oi 
19x 13.S an, 

€lr I6J9/7 FUt CiiLt (fia^menury) 

Kanipur 
14 n 6.5 COL 

61. S659/S FUt eelt (fraimcinmiy) 

ShaJhAba^ Hardoi 
|L K 9.6 cm 

64. B6.59/9 Flat cell 

ShahabAd, HardP] 
I3.2ji9.6ctn. 

65. 86.59/] 0 Flat ccK 

Sbahabad, tIiniDi 
]4J X 8,8 cut 

66. 86.59/11 FlAt eclt 

Unnaa 
9.2x1 cm, 

67. 86.59/L 2 Flat Celt (beaken) 

Kanpur 

7,6x4col ^ 

60. 86,59/11 Flat «U (fraffmentar^) 

Kaixpur 
lO.7x7.9cEL 

69, 86.59/14 FUt celt 

Shahabadt Hacdcl 
lZ6x 7.7 cm. 

79. 86.59/t 5 Flat celt ff racmefltary) 

Shahabad^ HardoL 

8.5 X 8.2 on, 

7J. 86.59/16 FUi celt (rraimctiiai^) 

Uiuiao 
8.9 X 7.5 cm 

72. 86.59/17 Flat cell (fragpieiitflrj) 

Kanpur 

5.5 X 5.9™. 

73. 86^59/18 Flat ocit 

Kanpur 
18.7 X 7.6cm. 

74. 86.59/L9 Flat cdt (rnimciMaiy) 

Unnao 
to, x6J cftL 

75. 86v59/20 Flat celt 

Unnao 
15.3 X 7,4 cuL 

76^ 86.59/21 Flat celt 

Sbahabad, Uariol 
1X8 a 65 cul 


77. 86.59/22 Flat celt 

Shahabad, Harddl 
5x4.4cftL 

78h 86.59/23 Flat celt 

Kanpur 

7,5 X 52 CEL 

79. 86.59/24 Rat celt 

Kanpur 
1X5 X 10.1 cuL 

80* 86.59/25 Rat cell 

Shahabad., KardoJ 
8.7x13 cm. 

81. 86.59/26 Rat cell 

Shahabadt Haitloi 
tO.S X 8.8 CEL 

82, 86.59/27 FUt celt 

Sitapur 
tS X 6cm. 

S3. 86.59/28 ChucI 

Siiapur 

12.2 X 4 cm. 

84. 8659/29 Oiuci 

^habad, Haidai 
1 IXx4ciil 

85. 8659/30 Chisel 

Sitapur 

13.3 xX9™- 

86. 86.59/31 Taneed Weed-Chiscl (Kliarpi) 

Shahabod^ H&rdai 
23.6x5 CEL 

87. 86*59/32 Harpoon 

Kanpur 
26 X 7.5 on. 

88. 86.59/33 HarpooE 

Shahabad, Hardci 

16x3.6 CEL 

89. 86^59/34 Spearhead 

Kanpur 
39 hSx 64 cm* 

90. 86.59/35 Spearhead 

Kanpur 
24 x 6cie- 

91. 86.59/36 Spearhead 

Unnao 

6i7x3*3cni^ 

92. 86,59/37 Spearbead {fiagmcntaxy) 

Shahateid^ Hardoi 
6.4 X J.l cm, 

93* 86.59/38 Spearhead (frafcnciuary) 

Shahabad, Haidoi 
5-8 x 3.8 chl 


PLATES 


PI. 4.1 & 4.11 

PL 6.1 

PL 6.II 
to 

PI. 6.1X 
PL 8.1 


p;. lO.I 
PI. lO.H 
Pi. lo.irr 
PI. 10.IV 
Pi. 10.V 
Pi. 10. VI 
PI. lO.VlI 
PL 10.VIII 
PL 10.1X 
PL 10.x 

pi. ll.I 
to 

PL ll.VIH 

PL 16.1 
to 

PL 16.XI 

PL 19.1 
to 

PL 19.V 


Khari and Mansi Valleys : Finds. 
Manjhi ; General View, 


ManjKj : Finds. 


Mahaparinirvana Panel 

Copper Hoard Implements 

Harpoons, and a spearhead. Shafiabad. 

Celts and fragments, Shahabad, Kanpur. 

Celts and fragments, SKatiabad, Kanpur and Unnao, 
Celts, wced-chisel chisel and spearhead, Unnao. 
Antennae swords, Mchsana, Gujarat. 

Spearhead and antennae swords, Shahabad and Unnao. 
Harpoons and antennae swords, Shahabad. 
Anthropomarphic Figure, Chandausi, 

Loggedu axe, Mohammdabad. 

Celts, Shahabad and Kanpur. 


Natesa Sculptures 


Sanghol : Finds 


Ai'Khanutrt ; Finds 


PL 4.1 & 4.11 

PL 6.1 

PL 6.II 
to 

PI. 6.1X 
PL 8.1 


PL lO.I 
PL lO.H 
Pi. lO.llf 
PI. 10.IV 
Pi. 10.V 
Pi. 10. VI 
PI. 10. VH 

PL io.vin 

PL 10.1X 
PL 10.x 

pL 11.1 
to 

PI. ll.VIH 

PL 16.1 
to 

PL 16.XI 

PL 19.1 
to 

PL 19.V 





PI. 4. ii 















PL 6. Ill 










PI. 6. VI 










PL 6. VII 
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Ill 01 td 





V 











PL 10. V 
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I* 



PI. 10. X 


f 







PI, 10. XI 






PI. 11. II 


PI. 11. IV 
















PI, 1 i. V 



PI. 11. vin 
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id 

J 1 



PI. 16. II 


















PI. 16 HI 


f 







1 
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PI. 16. V 






















PL 16. Vlll 










PI. 16. XI 



















PJ. !?. I 



PL J9. Ill 









PL J9, V 
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